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Clarifications Concerning the Real Authorship of 
the Renaissance Comedy Ortensio 


by FLORINDO V. CERRETA 


ISTORIES and dictionaries of Italian literature continue to 
assign the comedy Ortensio to Alessandro Piccolomini, the Sie- 
nese writer of the sixteenth century who, in his day, enjoyed a wide 
reputation as a philosopher and playwright.! The authorship of the 
Ortensio was sporadically but unsubstantially doubted in the past and, 
in more recent years, was challenged seriously in at least two impor- 
tant articles.? Apparently, few writers have taken cognizance of these 
articles or have taken into consideration the conclusions of Maria 
Rossi and Ireneo Sanesi, who proved that the comedy was written 
collectively by the members of the Accademia degl’ Intronati of Siena. 
Perhaps one of the reasons why these articles have not been incorpor- 
ated in subsequent studies on Piccolomini is that they do not deal spe- 
cifically with the problem. Both M. Rossi and I. Sanesi treat the au- 
thorship of the Ortensio in an incidental manner, since the concern of 
the former is an appraisal of all the literary works of Piccolomini, 
while that of the latter is the establishment of the correct date of two 
letters. A careful reader will also discover that, because of this ‘inci- 
dental’ approach to the problem, both writers have made several in- 
accurate statements which impair the validity of their otherwise cor- 
rect conclusions. The purpose of this paper will be, therefore, to correct 
these errors and to cast in a new light the proof that Alessandro Pic- 
colomini did not write the Ortensio. Additional evidence will be in- 
troduced to demonstrate that the comedy was first performed on 
January 26, 1561, instead of January 26, 1560, or October 1560, as has 
been recently suggested; finally, that Piccolomini had no hand in its 
production, even in a supervisory role. 
At the time of the first performance of the Ortensio, Siena had fallen 
under the domination of Florence after a long war. Piccolomini, who 


1 Traiano Boccalini, De’ Ragguagli di Parnaso (Bari, 1912), U1, 62. 

2 Treneo Sanesi, ‘Per una lettera di Alessandro Piccolomini’, Studi letterari e linguistici 
dedicati a Pio Rajna nel quarantesimo anno del suo insegnamento (Milano, 1911), pp. 757- 
777. Maria Rossi, ‘Le opere letterarie di Alessandro Piccolomini’, Bullettino Senese di 


storia patria, XV (1910), 289-328; XVIM (I91T), 3-43. 
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had just returned from his voluntary exile in Rome, found the life of | 
the various literary academies of Siena in a state of suspended anima-__ 
tion? and it was chiefly through his efforts that the Accademia degl’In- 
tronati was revived. Elected Archintronato, he guided the academy 
through its first difficult moments and when his term as president ex- 
pired, he was retained in the position of Censore.> In this capacity, it 
was his duty to revise and give official approval to the works com- | 
posed by the Intronati. The latter, upon resuming their normal activi- 
ties—which centered on the writing and production of comedies— 
composed the Ortensio with which they expected to honor Grand” 
Duke Cosimo 1 whose impending visit to Siena had been rumored. 

Though performed for the first time on January 26, 1561, the com- 
edy written by the Intronati was not published until ten years later, the 
first work to come off the press of Luca Bonetti. The full title of this — 
first edition reads as follows: 

‘L’Hortensio, Comedia de gl’ Academici Intronati. Rappresentata in 
Siena alla presenza del Sereniss. Gran Duca di Toscana, il di xxvi di 
gennaio MDLX. Quando visitd la prima volta quella citta. Con licen- 
za de’ Superiori, e Privilegio di S. Altezza Serenissima, per tutto il © 
suo felicissimo stato. In Siena per Luca Bonetti stampatore dell’Eccell. 
Collegio de’ Signori Dottori Legisti, 1571.” 

Subsequent editions of the comedy usually retain the data concern- 
ing its first performance, but never omit the name of the Intronati as 
its authors.’ 

The traditional argument used to deny Piccolomini’s paternity of 
the Ortensio is based essentially on the writer’s own statements. In his 
commentary on the Poetics of Aristotle the authorship of this comedy 
is implicitly disavowed by omission: ‘. . . hauendone io in mia giou- 
entu fatto due; cioé l’Alessandro, & l’Amor costante; questa nella ve- 
nuta dell’Imperador Carlo Quinto in Siena; & quella per vna partico- 
lar mia occasione, a compiacenza di Gentildonne in Siena nelle feste 


8 Lolita Petracchi Costantini, L’ Accademia degli Intronati di Siena e una sua commedia 
(Siena, 1928), p. 46. 

4 Ibid., p. 47. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Other editions of this work in which the Intronati appear as authors are 1574, 1586, 
1595, and 1611. 

7 This fact is pointed out also by M. Rossi, op. cit. (1910), p. 321. 
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del carnouale.’* Piccolomini explicitly refuses his recognition of the 
Ortensio in his ‘paraphrase’ of Aristotle’s Rhetoric where he attributes 
the piece to the Intronati: 


Et questo hanno dipoi osseruato i Comici della lingua Toscana ancora: come primiera- 
mente si vede nelle Commedie dell’ Ariosto; nelle quali a mio giuditio valse egli molto, 

si come infinitamente valse nel poema Heroico, & nel Satirico. Gli Accademici Intro- 
: nati ancora, nelle due, fra pit altre, commedie loro, cioé negli Ingannati, & nell’Hor- 
- tensio, han seguito in questo le medesime pedate de i sopradetti. Et io parimente nelle 
: due mie Commedie chiamate, I’vna l’Amor costante, & l’altra, l’ Alessandro; delle quali 
_ la prima va fuora sotto’l nome dello Stordito Intronato, che cosi era il mio nome in 
quella Accademia, & V’altra sotto’l proprio nome mio, in ambedue mi sforzai, per 
quanto poteua comportar l’eta giouenile, nella quale io le composi; di non m/’allon- 
_ tanar nel dichiarato precetto, dall’essempio de i miglior Comici [italics mine].9 


Strong as this evidence may seem, it was not sufficient to sway the 
opinion of Fabiani (Piccolomini’s eighteenth-century biographer), of 
Stiefel, Creizenach, and others.?° It is their contention that Piccolo- 

mini did not wish to admit his authorship because of his old age and 

his position in the Catholic church. (The Annotationi were first pub- 
lished in 1575. The previous year Piccolomini had been appointed 
Archbishop of Patras and Coadjutor to the Archbishop of Siena, 
Francesco Bandini). Such reasoning, however, has been rejected by 
both Sanesi and Rossi as insufficiently strong. 

Another implicit denial of authorship is contained in the dedicatory 
letter of the revised edition of Piccolomini’s Sfera, dated 1564. There- 
in Piccolomini recalls a conversation held in Rome with Monsignor 
Antonio Cocco, some six or seven years before, on the subject of his 
literary activity. At that time Piccolomini mentioned a project which 
he had already begun: ‘La qualita della qual opera (per replicargliela 
con breui parole al presente) era questa. La S. V. Reuerendiss. discor- 
rendo alle volte meco sopra la materia delle Comedie m’haueua do- 


8 Annotationi di M. Alessandro Piccolomini nel libro della Poetica d’ Aristotele (Venezia, 
1575), pp. 28, 29, 181-182. 

9 Piena, et larga parafrase di M. Alessandro Piccolomini nel terzo libro della Retorica d’ Aris- 
totele a Theodette (Venezia, 1572), p. 428. Sanesi, p. 772, says he could not find this ref- 
erence given by Giuseppe Fabiani, Memorie per servire alla vita di Monsignor Alessandro 
Piccolomini (Siena, 1759). 

10 Fabiani, p. 54. Cf. also A. L. Stiefel, ‘A. Le Metel sieur d’Ouville imitateur d’ A. 
Piccolomini et de Sforza d’Oddi’, Zeitschrift fiir franzdsische Sprache und Litteratur, 
xXxviI (1904), 189-265; W. M. A. Creizenach, Geschichte der neueren Dramas (Halle, 
1918), 0, 284. More recently Costantini, p. 91. 
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mandato se io, oltra le mie due Comedie, dell’ Amor costante, & dell’ 
Alessandro, haueua in animo di far dell’altre. A che haueua io risposto | 
che io pensaua di nd. . .”#! Since the year of the first performance of | 
the Ortensio as given on the title page of the Bonetti edition is 1560, 
Piccolomini’s words to Monsignor Cocco are an indirect denial of | 
authorship. | 

To strengthen her argument that the Ortensio was written by the 
Intronati rather than by Piccolomini, Miss Rossi in 1910 quoted for 
the first time from a new document: a letter addressed by Piccolo-_ 
mini to Giovanfrancesco Spannocchi in Naples, dated January 11, 
1561. Therein the Sienese playwright declares that at the time of his 
writing the Grand Duke was visiting the Sienese countryside and was _ 
expected to stop at Siena within two days. For this occasion, he goes _ 
on to say, the Intronati had prepared a comedy ‘concerning whose 
quality I can say nothing, since I had no part in its composition or in 
revising and approving it’.!? Here the words censurare and comprovare 
are direct allusions to Piccolomini’s duties in the Academy as censore. 
With the aid of this letter (which was unknown to Sanesi) Rossi con- 
cluded that the Ortensio had been written by the Intronati, but was” 
willing to admit that Piccolomini might have offered his advice to the 
real author. Strangely enough, Miss Rossi altered the date of this let- 
ter from the original 1561 to 1560. Whether this was done wilfully or 
inadvertently, is hard to say; however, by dating the letter 1560, Ros- 
si eliminated the problem of the actual date of the performance of 
Ortensio, which she accepted as January 26, 1560 (as it appears on the 
title page of the 1571 edition).¥ 

On the other hand, Sanesi, who understands the importance of the 
true date of the first performance of the comedy in solving this riddle, 
suggests on the basis of his own calculations that the Ortensio was not 


1 A. Piccolomini, La Sfera del mondo (Venezia, 1566), fol. 2. 

12°... Aspettiamo fra due giorni il Duca nostro che si ¢ intertenuto alcuni giorni in- 
torno a Siena a veder minutamente le terre sue, come a dir le due Valdichiane, la Val- 
donica, Montalcino, ed altri luoghi. A la sua venuta gli Intronati hanno in ordine una 
Commedia de la qualita de la quale non aspettate che io vi dica parola, perché non 
mi son trovato né comporla, né a censurarla, né a volerla comprovare, né mi troverd a 
vederla fare: pitt cause mi hanno spinto a questo, che ad altri tempi ragioneremo . . . 
Di Siena a li xi di Gennaro MDIX1. . . (signed) Alessandro Piccolomini.’ In ‘Lettera a 
Giovanfrancesco Spannocchi a Napoli’, Delizie degli eruditi bibliofili italiani (Firenze, 
1865), I, 43. 

18 Rossi, p. 321. 
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ing this date, Sanesi was influenced by the erroneous belief that Cosi- 
mo I visited Siena only on October 28, 1560. Had he drawn his infor- 
mation from the direct accounts of this period rather than from a re- 
mote source, Sanesi would have learned that the Grand Duke visited 
Siena twice over a period of four months. Indeed, Cosimo visited Sie- 
na the first time in October 1560, and a second time in January 1561.%4 
The first visit was a brief one, since the Grand Duke was on his way 
to Rome; but the second one was more leisurely, as he took time out 
to inspect the ‘contado’ of Siena before entering the city itself. Picco- 
lomini’s letter to Spannocchi refers specifically to this detail (‘aspet- 
tiamo fra due giorni il Duca nostro che si ¢ intertenuto alcuni giorni 
intorno a Siena a veder minutamente le terre sue, come a dir le due 
Valdichiane, la Valdonica, Montalcino, ed altri luoghi’), and bears a 
striking resemblance to the account given by Galluzzi (‘Ben contento 
di aver sodisfatto ai doveri pubblici verso la Religione . . . ritornd 
Cosimo nei suoi Stati, ma prima di portarsi a Siena volle visitare la 
Valdichiana e quella parte di dominio Senese da esso non prima vedu- 
to’). Piccolomini’s letter to Spannocchi refers to this second visit and 
to a comedy prepared by the Intronati for this occasion. 

But do these facts square with the information on the title page of 
the 1571 edition of the comedy? Now that we know that Cosimo’s 
second visit to Siena occurred in 1561, it is reasonable to infer that in 
giving the year 1560, the printer Bonetti was dating ‘ab incarnatione’. 
He also erred in stating that Cosimo visited Siena for the first time in 
January 1560/61, for, as we have already established, this was the 


| performed in January 1560, but in October of the same year. In shift- 


14 ‘Conoscendosi utile al pubblico in tale occasione si presto egli con facilitaa portarsi a 
Roma dopo una breve dimora in Siena, riservando al suo ritorno il dar forma alli affari 
_ di quel governo. Verso la fine di Ottobre si mosse di Firenze con la Duchessa; ¢ il Prin- 
cipe Francesco, il Cardinale Giovanni, e Don Garzia suo terzogenito lo seguitarono. 
Li 28 fece il suo ingresso in quella Citta...’ R. Galluzzi, Istoria del Granducato di Tos- 
cana sotto il governo della Casa Medici (Livorno, 1820), 0, 211. The year given here in the 
margin of the text is 1560. ‘Ben contento di aver sodisfatto ai doveri pubblici verso la 
Religione, e ai riguardi particolari verso il Papa ritornd Cosimo nei suoi Stati, ma 
prima di portarsi a Siena volle visitare la Valdichiana e quella parte di dominio Senese 
da esso non prima veduto. Quivi ricevé gli omaggi dei nuovi sudditi, e conoscendo da 
per se stesso le loro occorrenze provvedde opportunamente a ciascuno. Trasferitosi a 
Siena stabili col consiglio e con l’opera del Governatore Niccolini il sistema del gover- 
no di quella Citta e dominio . . .’ Ibid., p. 215. In this case the year given by Galluzzi is 
1561. 
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Grand Duke’s second visit. This error on the title page may be as- 
cribed either to an oversight on the part of the printer or to the fact 
that he regarded the January visit as the first, since Cosimo carried out 
the reorganization of the Sienese government at that time. 

If these adjustments are taken into account, it can then be stated 
that the circumstances attending the preparation of the comedy re- 
ferred to by Piccolomini in his letter to Spannocchi, namely the month, 
the occasion, and the role of the Intronati, coincide most singularly 
with the details given in the original title of the Ortensio. Even the _ 
date of the letter (1561) cannot be considered ‘ab incarnatione’, since 
it makes reference to a historical fact (Cosimo’s 1561 visit) that oc- 
curred in 1561 and not in 1562 (at which date we would arrive by 
shifting ‘ab incarnatione’). Thus this document squares with the his- 
torical event and with the title page of the Ortensio (once my suggest- 
ed changes are accepted) and should be considered as conclusive evi- 
dence in proving the rightful authorship of the comedy. 

As an additional piece of evidence we have a letter written by Pic- 
colomini to Cosimo’s son, Prince Francesco de’ Medici, upon which 
Sanesi bases his argument. The original manuscript has no date, but 
from internal evidence it can be placed around the year 1568-69. In it 
Piccolomini explains that, owing to his poor health and to the fact 
that he has not written comedies in more than 25 years, he cannot ac- 
cept Francesco’s commission for a comedy. He recalls that for the same 
reason he had denied a similar request made the year before by Cardi- 
nal de Medici.!® Thus the decision communicated years before to An- 


15 ‘Quanto a l’intelletto poi son gia passati pit di 25 anni ch’io mi truovo alienato da 
simili studi comici, li quali ricercano il sangue caldo et gli spiriti vivi contrarii a quelli, 
che hormai agghiacciatissimi sono in me; oltraché il trovarsi gia tant’anni l’animo ap- 
plicato a studii pit gravi, et spetialmente da qualche tempo in qua ne le cose de la scrit- 
tura sacra ha del tutto scacciato ogni altra sorte di concetti . . . Questi medesimi im- 
pedimenti furon causa che l’anno passato ricercandomi I’Ill.mo et R.mo Card. de’ 
Medici d’una Commedia, fui forzato a pregare S. S. Ill.ma che, perdonando, a l’im- 
possibilita mia, si contentasse ch’io ponesse questo carico sopra di m. Girolamo Bar- 
gagli; et cosi si contento ella et cosi fu fatto . . .’ in ‘Lettere di A. Piccolomini’, Bullet- 
tino senese di storia patria, xm (1906), 218. According to Sanesi (op. cit.), the probable 
date of this letter is 1565. I would be inclined to date it a few years later, placing it in 
1568/69. I arrive at this date by adding 25 (son gid passati pid di 25 anni) to 1544 
(probable date of composition of the Alessandro, A. P.’s last comedy, first published in 
1545). My date is further supported by a letter to Piccolomini by Cardinal de’ Medici 
(January 18, 1567), Archivio di Stato di Firenze, ‘Carteggio Mediceo 5021’, folios 120 
-121. There the Cardinal accepts Piccolomini’s suggestion that Girolamo Bargagli 
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tonio Cocco of abstaining from further playwriting was still being 
observed by Piccolomini in 1568 (69). Since at this time he was in 
need of the Medici patronage, Piccolomini would have committed a 
serious blunder in refusing Francesco the first favor he had ever asked 
and in denying ever having written a comedy for Cosimo 1, a deed 
which would have endeared him to the Medici family. 

The statements found in Piccolomini’s printed works, the corres- 
pondence with the Medici family, and especially the letter to Span- 
nocchi, prove that he did not write the Ortensio. The real authors of 
the piece were the members of the Accademia degl’ Intronati as is stated 
on the title page and also by Piccolomini himself. Specifically, the let- 
ter to Spannocchi informs us that the Ortensio was first performed on 
January 26, 1561, instead of October 1560 (as suggested by Sanesi). 
It also invalidates Sanesi’s and Rossi’s conclusion that Piccolomini 
played the limited role of counselling the Intronati. In saying ‘non mi 
sono trovato né a comporla, né a censurarla, né a volerla comprovare’, 
Piccolomini disavows even this responsibility which was officially his 
as a ‘censore’ of the Academy."® 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


write the comedy which he had recently requested (see above). 

16 Another work erroneously attributed to Piccolomini by early biographers is the 
tragedy entitled La Conversione di S. Cipriano. The real author was Giovanni Fazio da 
Urbino (see Salvioli, Bibliografia universale del teatro drammatico italiano, Venezia, 1903, 
I, 878). The first edition of this tragedy, which appeared in Urbino in 1626, bears the 
words Stordito Accademico Insensato in the place of Fazio’s name. It is clear that the false 
attribution arose when early biographers confused the Stordito Accademico Insensato 
with Piccolomini, whose academic pseudonym was Stordito Intronato. 


Marcus Aurelius on the Capitoline Hi Il 
by JAMES S. ACKERMAN 


N A RECENT book, Dante poeta veltro (Florence, 1953), Leo- 
nardo Olschki discussed the statues of Castor and Pollux that stand 
at the top of the ramp leading onto the Capitoline hill in Rome. He 
showed that these representations of the Dioscures were brought to 
the heart of the Renaissance city not merely as works of art, but as 
symbols: symbols of heavenly protection (they are the Gemini of the 
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Zodiac) and of Liberty (to Dante they stood for popular resistance to 
tyranny), in which roles they had been the guardians of Rome since 
ancient times. In addition, Olschki discovered an attribute appended 
for political reasons by a sixteenth-century Pontiff, Clement vir, that 
made the twins respectively the Pope and the Emperor—co-rulers of 
the modern Roman Empire. 

If the sculpture at the gateway to the wonderful Renaissance square 
on the Capitol is chosen with such deliberate symbolic intention, then 
other statues on the hill probably were placed there for good reasons. 


Particularly this must be true of the bronze equestrian monument of * 


Marcus Aurelius, brought to the hill in 1538 and placed in the center 
of the oval piazza on the axis of the entire architectural composition. 
Its presence there is a puzzle: given the significance of the Dioscures, 


why did Pope Paul 111 (Clement’s successor) put an imperial portrait _ 


in the place of honor? Why was this particular portrait so desirable 
that it had to be stolen from the Chapter of St. John in the Lateran, 
which had held title to it for over a millennium? Finally, why, when 
Michelangelo Buonarroti was commissioned to design the square, the 
buildings, and even an elegant base for the new acquisition, was he 
not also required to execute a statue himself; a monument not to pa- 
gan, but to Christian Rome? 

Contemporary reporters do not quite answer these questions be- 
cause they are confused about the identity of the rider. Antiquarians 


and guides assure us that they know him to be Marcus Aurelius, but » 


add that the public is confused on the subject. Bernardo Gamucci’s 
guidebook of 1565 is typical: 

... &nel mezo rinchiugono come in un centro quella famosa statua equestre di Marco 
Aurelio condottavi dalla Chiesa di san Giovanni Laterano al tempo di Paolo terzo 
Pont. Ott. Max. laquale & chiamata da’ volgari de’ nostri tempi il gran Villano. Alcuni 


credono che questa statua sia di Settimio Severo, & altri dicono di Lucio Vero; il che 4 
me non pare, per non s’assomigliare in alcuna parte al vero ritratto delle loro medaglie. 


The emperors were already mentioned by Fulvius in 1527, and later 
Antoninus Pius is added as well. In 1536 the German traveler Fichard 
speaks of them, too, but adds, ‘itaque nescitur cuius—es ist ein sehr 
sch6n stiick’. 

But the humanists who argued over which Antonine emperor is 
represented were too learned for their contemporaries. Even the mis- 
takes they corrected were such good mistakes that only rival archaeol- 
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ogists could have made them. Evidently the ‘vulgar’ did not listen, 
but preferred a folk legend (‘gran Villano’) that denied the figure any 
imperial identity. Nor did the humanists manage to convince the ed- 
ucated classes, because documents in whicli the statue is mentioned 
seldom identify it correctly. I found a variety of opinions expressed 
just in the year that the monument came to the Capitol. One record, 
a decree of complaint from the Lateran Chapter, names the Emperor 
correctly; another records the advice of Michelangelo for the ‘refor- 
matione statue M. Antonii’. A more common error is represented by 
entries of 1538 in two diaries, that of Cola Colleine, who says, ‘lo ca- 
vallo di Costantino fu messo nella piazza di Campidoglio’, and that of 
Blasio di Martinelli, who mentions ‘locum Capitolii noviter explana- 
tum cum aequo (sic) aereo Constantini ex Laterano translato’. 

Of course, the attempts to identify the statue did not begin at the 
time of its arrival on the Capitoline hill. This was one of the few mas- 
terpieces of Roman art that had been on view throughout the Middle 
Ages, and records of many centuries show that Romans seldom were 
satisfied to leave the rider without a name. I cannot tell the intricate 
and fascinating history of these legends here, but perhaps I can indi- 
cate sketchily the distant background of the Renaissance sources I 
have quoted by outlining the origins and suggesting the causes of 
three major traditions, those identifying the statue as Constantine, as 
the ‘gran Villano’, and as an Antonine Emperor. 

Constantine 

This identification may be traced back to the tenth century and is 
possibly Carolingian in origin. The choice of Constantine provided a 
name that was famous enough to be generally known, one that was 
Christian, and one that recalled the time when Constantinople was a 
satellite of Rome and not a rival. In the Middle Ages, however, the 
statue was not principally a portrait or a monument, but a symbol for 
Roman Law. Traitors and criminals were executed before it, or even 
hung from the neck of the horse. In its dual role as a reminder of the 
power of the Emperor and of the protection of Roman Law the stat- 
ue expressed the concern of Carolingian and post-Carolingian Rome 
for the revival of ancient glories: Renovatio. I think that the original 
impetus for the Constantine legend was just romantic or nostalgic, 
and that it was some time before it began to gather political overtones 
resulting from controversy between Popes and Emperors. 
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Gran Villano 

By the mid-twelfth century a rival legend had arisen—with a pur- 
pose. The authors of the earliest manuscripts of the Mirabilia Urbis 
Romae not only offer a new attribution but take pains to refute the old 
one: ‘Lateranis est quidam caballus aereus que dicitur Constantini, sed 


ita non est; quia quicumque voluerit veritatem cognoscere hoc perle- | 
gat.’ Then follows an elaborate legend set ‘in the time of the consuls — 


and senators’. Rome is besieged by a powerful oriental king, and the 


city is powerless to defend itself: An ‘armiger’ of great beauty and _ 
virtue appears before the Senate claiming that he can rout the enemy, 


and the Senate agrees to give hima limitless reward if he is successful. 


Leaving the Roman forces within the city walls, he goes out alone to _ 
find a certain grove of trees that the besieging king visits nightly to _ 
relieve himself. He is able to locate this by hearing a cuckoo, whose _ 


nightly song is set off by the visitors to the grove. Approaching in dis- 


guise, the hero captures the king, and succeeds in carrying him back 
into the city before the retainers can stop him. He then leads the Ro- 
man army out to slaughter and capture the besiegers. In appreciation 


of this feat the Senate rewards the hero with a great fortune and with — 


our equestrian statue, memorializing him with his right arm out- 
stretched to seize the king, the cuckoo sitting on the horse’s head (the 
bound top-knot of the mane does resemble a bird), and the king un- 
derfoot, represented as a ‘dwarf’, with his arms tied behind his back 


(the bound captive, originally a feature of the monument, was lost in 


the later Middle Ages). 

Master Gregorius, who repeats this story in about 1200, tells us 
that, while the Constantine legend is still adhered to by the people, 
the ‘Clerics and Cardinals of the Roman Curia’ support his version. 
Even without Gregory’s help we can see the story as a clever work of 
papal propaganda. It unmistakably takes place in Republican Rome; 
the folk-hero—a poor but honest soldier—overcomes a king who is 
debased both in stature and in the circumstances of his capture. The 
story succeeds both in extolling the virtues of ancient Rome and its 
populace and in playing down the concept of Empire and Emperor. 
Iam not familiar enough with the history of the twelfth century pa- 
pacy to suggest what party or Pope first may have found this legend 
useful, but it is too pointedly political to pass as a simple tale such as 
guides love to repeat. Without entirely vanquishing the Constantine 
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legend, this Guelph story, if I may call it that, persists into the six- 
teenth century. Surely the early Renaissance associated the statue with 
this folk hero, because the common soldiers who achieved glory in 
the quattrocento were memorialized in equestrian portraits modeled 
on that of Marcus Aurelius. Donatello’s Gattemelata, Ucello’s Hawk- 
wood, Castagno’s Niccold da Tolentino, Verrocchio’s Colleoni, and 
Leonardo’s G. G. Trivulzio all were mercenary soldiers of great brav- 


_ ery who vanquished rulers and achieved riches and fame. The rulers 
themselves rarely appeared on horseback. 
— Marcus Aurelius 


The identification of the statue with figures other than Constantine 
and the anonymous hero did not commence until the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Humanism approached the problem in a scientific rather than a 
symbolic fashion, and starting with attributions to Commodus and 
Septimus Severus, scholars gradually neared the mark by Gamucci’s 
method, arriving at the proper answer in about 1470. 

But the Renaissance was not archaeological to the core. Even the 
antiquarians of the sixteenth century had to admit, when they had ar- 
rived at the right answer, that the old romances still remained popu- 
lar. It appears that the Marcus Aurelius did not come to the Capito- 
line merely as a great bronze statue of a given ruler—it came also as 
Constantine, emperor and symbol of Roman Law, and finally as the 
‘Villano’: folk-hero, anti-imperialist, the symbol of the liberty of 


~ Roman citizens as maintained by their governor, the Pope. 


So perhaps to the sixteenth-century visitor the central figure on the 
Capitoline square and the twin Dioscures at its entrance meant much 
the same thing—Liberty secured by the harmonious rule of the Pope 
and Emperor. Round about in every direction were statues that com- 
pleted the symbolic poem. At the rear, the Goddess Roma (Michelan- 
gelo had planned a Jupiter in her place) flanked by the Nile and the 
Tiber—rivers of the East and West; and on the forward railing, tro- 
phies thought to be Republican, statues of Constantine and Constan- 
tius, and mileposts from the Via Appia bearing spheres symbolizing 
universal rule. 

The story would be incomplete without an attempt to explain why 
Michelangelo placed the statue on an ovoid mound rising from a ring 
of steps that borders the piazza and decorated with a twelve-pointed 
stellated pattern. It has been called a segment of the terrestrial globe 
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and a representation of the Caput Mundi (the medieval designation for 
the Capitol), which is plausible without being convincing. I have no 
proven answer, but I detect both an antique and a medieval source. 
The former may be a Roman shield, which would explain both its 
oval shape and the fact that it is raised rather than flat. The portrait on 
the shield—imago clipeata—was an imperial prerogative in ancient 
times and was transferred to Christ. The medieval source is one of the 
cosmological diagrams (schemata) in St. Isidor’s De natura rerum that 
symbolizes the concordance of the lunar cycle with other temporal _ 
inferences of the number twelve, particularly Months, Hours, and the 
Zodiac. It differs from Michelangelo’s distinctive star (formed by in- 
tersecting arcs rather than triangles) only in being inscribed within a 
circle instead of an oval. So the Marcus Aurelius becomes the Roman 
hero elevated upon the symbol of the cosmos: its varied traditions are 
merged into a testimony to the restoration of Roman dignity and 
pre-eminence under the Church. 

If each age is typified by the symbolism appended to the bronze 
horseman, then the modern period must be characterized by a story _ 
at once the most materialistic and the most pessimistic of all time. It is 
told by the great Roman humorist, G. G. Belli: 


CAMPIDOJJO 


Ecchesce ar Campidojjo, indove Tito 
Venné a mmercato tanta ggente abbrea. 
Questa se chiama la Rupa Tarpea 

Dova Creopatra bbutté geil er marito. 


Marcurélio sta Ila ttutto vestito 

Senza pavura un cazzo de tropea. 

E un giorno, disce er zor abbate Fea, 
Cha da ésse oro infinamente a un dito. 


Essi ttu gguardi er culo der cavallo 
Ela faccia dell’omo, quarche innizzio 
Gia vvederai de scappa ffora er giallo. 


1 Towe the discovery of this diagram to Prof. Harry Bober, who is preparing a book 
on the schemata. 
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Quanno é ppoi tutta d’oro, addio Donizzio: 
Se va a ffa fotte puro er piedistallo, 
Ché amanca poco ar giorno der giudizzio.? 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


2 ‘Here’s the Campidoglio, where Titus sold so many Jews at market. This is called 
the Tarpeian Rock, from which Cleopatra threw down her husband. Marcus Aurelius 
stays there all dressed up without fear of storms. And one day, says Abbot Fea, it will 
all become gold, down to the last finger [some of the original gilding of the bronze is 
preserved, ed.]. And if you examine the horse’s arse and the man’s face, you can al- 
ready see some sign that the yellow is bursting out. And when it is all gold, that’s the 
end: even the pedestal will come crashing down, and Judgment Day will be close.’ 


Marvell’ s ‘Bermudas’ and the Puritan Paradise 


by ROSALIE L. COLIE 


T IS often difficult to remember that Andrew Marvell the poet 

was also a polemical Puritan and practical politician, so little do his 
surviving poems reflect his public activity. Least of all, one would 
think, could his Garden poems, where his private intentions seem 
most highly developed and his general Neoplatonism most sharply 
particularized, yield up any reference to his Puritan life. But when we 
examine his ‘Bermudas’, one of Marvell’s subtlest shorter poems and 
strikingly close to “The Garden’ in both its imagery and its implica- 
tions of paradise, we cannot fail to realize its background of English 
expansion into the New World and of the religious drives that sent 
Englishmen out from their island into harsher climates in the expecta- 
tion of some sort of practical Eden. Marvell’s song is the song of 
praise of his mariners to the God that led them ‘through the watry 
Maze’ to another island, long hidden from their knowledge and far 
kinder than England itself. The last twelve lines of the poem carry 
very strong suggestions of the ‘colonizing activities of the English 


Puritans’: 


1 For a study of this subject, see Arthur Percival Newton, The Colonizing Activities 
of the English Puritans (New Haven and London, 1914) and Louis B. Wright, Religion 
and Empire. The Alliance between Piety and Commerce in English Expansion. 1558-1625 


(Chapel Hill, 1943). 
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He cast (of which we rather boast) 
The Gospels Pearl upon our Coast. 
And in these Rocks for us did frame 
A Temple, where to sound his Name. 
Oh let our Voice his Praise exalt, 

Till it arrive at Heavens Vault: 

Which thence (perhaps) rebounding, may 
Eccho beyond the Mexique Bay. 

Thus sang they, in the English boat, 
An holy and a chearful Note, 

And all the way, to guide their Chime, 
With falling Oars they kept the time.? 


The Bermudas were part of the general area of the New World as- 
signed to the Virginia Company, and from among the voluminous 
materials relating to the settlement of Virginia we may learn a great 
deal about the coral islands now apparently so detached from the tra- 
ditions of continental America. Much propaganda was written for 
Virginia and for the “Somers Islands’, often in a note as holy and 
cheerful, ifnot so beautiful, as Marvell’s poem. 

Though he never went there, Marvell’s connection with Bermuda 
was solid enough. In 1653 he became acquainted with a Puritan min- 
ister, later a contributor to Puritan expansionist propaganda, John 
Oxenbridge, whose independency was cited by Richard Norwood, 
one of his flock on the island, and by William Prynne.? For Oxen- 
bridge’s wife Marvell composed a Latin epitaph, published together © 
with Latin epitaphs written to two members of the Trott family, 
shareholders in the Company and early proprietors on the island.‘ 


2 Andrew Marvell, ‘Bermudas’, Poems and Letters of Andrew Marvell, ed. H. M. Mar- 
goliouth (Oxford, 1952), 1, 17-18. Marvell worked within a tradition of placing the 
millennial paradise in England itself, as he himself did in ‘Upon Appleton House’; so 
that the application to Bermuda of the attributes of paradise was in a sense an extension 
of native tradition. See Josephine Waters Bennett, ‘Britain among the Fortunate Isles’, 
SP, rut (1956), 114-140; for Marvell, p. 131. 

8 See Richard Norwood, The Journal of Richard Norwood Surveyor of Bermuda, in- 
trod. by Wesley Frank Craven and Walter B. Hayward (New York, 1954), p. 19; 
J. H. Lefroy, Memorials of the Discovery and Early Settlement of the Bermudas or Somers 
Islands 1515-1685 (Hamilton, Bermuda, 1932), 1, 706-707; and William Prynne, A 
Fresh Discovery of some Prodigious .. . New-Lights . .. Whereunto some Letters and Papers 
lately sent from the Sommer Islands, are subjoyned. . .. (London: John Macock for Michael 
Sparke senior, 1645) [Letter signed ‘Richard Beake’], p. 4. Oxenbridge’s colonizing 
work was A Seasonable Proposition of Propagating the Gospel by Christian Colonies in the 
Continent of Guaiana [?London, 1670]. 

4 Marvell, Poems and Letters, 1, 132-133, 133-135. 
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From Oxenbridge’s library—or from his conversation—Marvell may 
have drawn his details of Bermuda. In his, the most famous, descrip- 
tion of Bermuda, for instance, Captain John Smith recalled the tradi- 
tion of the earthly paradise: “There seemes to be a continuall Spring, 
which is the cause some things come not to that maturity and perfec- 
tion as were requisite, and though the trees shed their leaves, yet they 
are alwaies full of greene... .”° 

Smith first recorded the oranges, pomegranates, cedars, ‘Musk- 
millon’, and ambergris that ultimately found their way into ‘Bermu- 
das’ as well as into Edmund Waller’s ‘Battel of the Summer Islands’.° 
Though he was certainly interested in attracting colonists to America, 
Smith could not ignore the several inconveniences there encountered, 
such as the poison ivy and the ‘cacarooches’. In Lewis Hughes, like 
Oxenbridge Puritan minister to the islanders in Bermuda, we find a 
glorifier of the island more in Marvell’s manner: Hughes singled out 
Bermuda as particularly God’s country (‘an Isle so long unknown’): 
‘Consider also the goodnes of God, in reseruing and keeping these 
Ilands, euer since the beginning of the world, for the English Nation, 
and in not discouering them to any, to inhabit but to the English.” 
From the beginning, God had cared for His Englishmen, from the 
time that the shipwrecked Sir George Somers and his crew found 
themselves in distress: 
... then presently God shewed his mercy, and his power in rebuking the winde, so as 
it ceased, and the Sea, which before with euery waue, was ready to over-rake her, be- 
came quiet and calme, on the sodaine, and all with glad hearts went quietly to shore, 
praising God, who turneth the stormy winde into a calme, Psal. 107. 29. and ruleth the 
raging of the Sea, and stilleth the waues thereof when they rise, Psal. 89. 10.8 

For the actual castaways and colonists, the island was rich in food 
(including the hogs whose fierceness had earlier caused Bermuda to 


5 John Smith, The True Travels, Adventures, and Observations of Captaine John Smith 
(Richmond, Virginia, 1819), 0, 112. 

6 Edmund Waller, Poems &c. (London: T. W. for Humphrey Mosley, 1645), p. 52. 

7 Lewis Hughes, A Plaine and True Relation of the Goodnes of God towards the Sommer 
Ilands, written by way of exhortation, to stirre up the people there to praise God (London: 
Edward All-de, 1621), Sig. a3. For Hughes, see Wright, pp. 112-113; George Watson 
Cole, Lewis Hughes, the Militant Minister of the Gospel and His Printed Works (Worces- 
ter, Mass., 1928) and W. F. Craven, ‘Lewis Hughes’ “Plaine and True Relation of the 
Goodnes of God towards the Sommer Islands” ’, William and Mary Quarterly, xvu, 


1937. 
8 Hughes, A Plaine and True Relation, Sig. A3. 


ead 


be known as the Island of Devils), wheat, fish, fowl, ‘ripe Pompions’, 
‘potatoes’, ‘Plantynes, Pynes, and other delicate Indian fruits’, figs, 
pomegranates, sugar-cane, and ‘casaua’, all of which contributed to 
an earthly paradise little different from the original Eden, where 
transplanted Englishmen might work to God’s glory with the indus- 
try of prelapsarian Adam and Eve. As Hughes put it, 


Consider well I pray you of the goodnes of the Lord Iesus, in choosing and taking 
you out of his Vineyard in England, and in bringing you to these Islands, to plant you 
here, so as now these Ilands also, which formerly have been called the Iland of Devils, 
are become the Vineyard of the Lord Iesus, and you the plants that his right hand hath 
planted here.® 


Hughes’ two pieces in praise of Bermuda are part of a far longer list 
of such works: prefixed to his Newes from Virginia Richard Riche had 
a poem on the great deliverance of Sir George, in mighty danger but 
that ‘heaven was pylotte in this storme’.!? Norwood the surveyor re- 
ported that “There is no venomous creature in the country’, but for a 
‘Plant . . . like Ivie’.4! Jourdain recorded the abundance of pearls, 
which turned out in reality to be far fewer than had been hoped; 
Marvell’s ‘Gospel Pearls’ “of which we rather boast’ makes the best of 
the colonists’ material disappointment.” Finally, over and over again 
in this literature, we read the colonists’ fear of Spanish attack and their 
hatred of Catholicism, together with their self-consciousness of the 
peculiar grace granted them and their island.!? So Marvell’s singing 
oarsmen too exalt God’s praise to “Heavens Vault’ in the hope that it 
‘(perhaps) rebounding may / Eccho beyond the Mexique Bay’, pro- 
claiming the English God and his territories on the sea-winds of the 
New World. 

But ‘Bermudas’ is not just a document in the long train of new- 
world literature, however derivative it may be from the propaganda 


9 Tbid., Sig. B3. 

10 Bermuda in Poetry 1610-1908, sel. and ed. Frederick Charles Hicks (Hamilton, 
Bermuda, 1915), p. 12. Cf. also Alexander Whitaker, Good Newes from Virginia [1613] 
(Scholars Facsimiles and Reprints, n.d.), Epistle Dedicatorie [by William Crashawe]. 

11 Norwood, Journal, lxxxi. 

2 Silvester Jourdain, A Discovery of the Barmudas: Otherwise Called the Ile of Divels 
[1610] (Aungervyle Society Reprints), 11, 282. 

13 See in particular Lewis Hughes, A Letter Sent into England from the Summer Ilands 
(London: I. B. for William Welby, 1615) Sig. a3: “The King of kings hath kept these 
Ilands from the King of Spaine and all other kings in the world. ...’ 
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for godly colonization. The Bermuda of the poem is not the real, lit- 
eral island—the hogs, the summer-flies, the cockroaches have all van- 
ished to leave a Garden of Eden ‘safe from the Storms, and Prelat’s 
rage’, an island always perfect, always at eternal spring. There are 
other indications of its religious significance: of the Bermudian flora, 
Marvell mentions only the cedar from which the Temple had origi- 
nally been built, and the apple, with fruits so perfect that ‘No Tree 
could ever bear them twice’. His trees bear no suggestion of danger: 
the new Adams and Eves planted in Marvell’s garden seem quite 
freed from the injunction laid upon the first pair. 

Earthly paradises are always static. Marvell’s oarsmen go about no 
special business, do not arrive anywhere, are ‘In th’Oceans bosom un- 
espy d’. They worship God as they row—indeed, their psalm puri- 
tanly helps them to pull in time—and, one feels, will always worship 
whatever they do and wherever they go. Their Puritan paradise, even 
in the Bermudas, must be, like Eden and like Marvell’s other Garden, 
a state of mind rather than the specific island of Captain John Smith 
or of Lewis Hughes. Richard Norwood could and did survey the is- 
land belonging to the Virginia Company: Marvell’s ‘Bermudas’ has 
metaphysical dimensions whose measure can be taken only by the 
poet. 

BARNARD COLLEGE 


The Renaissance Attitude Toward Interpretation 
in Instrumental Performance 
by IMOGENE HORSLEY 


OST OF our performances of Renaissance ensemble music 

mirror only too exactly the blank appearance of the original 
parts. The normal reaction of the conscientious instrumentalist who 
has been brought up on scores sprinkled with signs indicating just 
how each note is to be played—as well as what tone is be to sounded 
and for how long—is to conclude that, if no ‘expression’ signs are 
present, then the composer was concerned only with pitch and dura- 
tion, and that to produce anything more would be to mispresent his 
intentions. The resulting ‘abstract’ performance is inadvertently en- 
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couraged by those musical scholars who stress the new emphasis on 
expression of emotion found in the Baroque period (always in con- 
trast to the music of earlier periods) and by the many musicologists 
who look at early instrumental music primarily to search for traces of 
its liberation from the tyranny of vocal style. Yet each of these histor- 
ical facts, looked at from another point of view, can be seen to argue 
not so much for, as against, the lack of interpretative mannerism in 
the performance of Renaissance music. 

Those sixteenth-century theorists who condemned the prevailing 
style because of its lack of power over the emotions of its listeners 
aimed their vituperations primarily at the fact that the musical style 
itself was not capable of projecting the different emotions. Complaints 
about performance are few, and aimed mainly at those who, through 
an excess of added ornamentation, misrepresented the composer’s in- 
tentions.! The development of the monodic style,” the experiments 
with chromatic and enharmonic genera,’ the freer use of dissonance,* 
and the introduction of special rhythmic effects,> were all conscious 
efforts on the part of composers to evoke the specific emotions inher- 
ent in their texts by the way the music itself was written. 

Naturally the new way of writing music brought with it the need 
for new conventions of performance, and most early seventeenth- 
century publications include specific instructions for this new manner 
of performance, but this does not necessarily mean that no previous 
style had a code of signals in which how the notes were sounded 
helped to indicate to the listeners the emotional content of the music. 


1 Giovanni de’ Bardi, Discourse on ancient music and good singing (ca. 1580), English 
translation in Oliver Strunk, Source Readings in Music History (New York: Norton, 
1950), pp. 290-301. Also, Vincenzo Galilei, Dialogo della musica antica e della moderna 
(Venice, 1581; facsimile reprint, Rome, 1934, and Milan, 1946); short excerpts of rele- 
vant material are found in Strunk, pp. 302-324. 

2 Jacopo Peri, Euridice (Florence, 1601, facsimile reprint, Rome, 1934), Foreword. 
The Foreword appears in translation in Strunk, pp. 373-376. 

3 Nicolo Vincentino, L’ Antica musica ridotta alla moderna prattica (Rome, 1555), f. 43 ff. 

4 Claudio Monteverdi, II quinto libro de madrigali (Venice, 1605), Foreword. Facsim- 
ile reprint of Foreword in Monteverdi Opere, ed. G. Francesco Malipiero (Asolo, 
1926), Vol. v. Also, Giulio Cesare Monteverdi, Dichiaratione della Lettera Stampata nel 
Quinto Libro suoi madrigali published at end of Claudio Monteverdi, Scherzi Musicali 
(Venice, 1607). Facsimile reprint in Malipiero edition, Vol. x, pp. 69-72. Both appear 
in translation in Strunk, pp. 405-412. 

5 Claudio Monteverdi, Madrigali guerrieri ed amorosi (Venice, 1638), Foreword. Fac- 
simile reprint in Malipiero edition, Vol. vm. In translation in Strunk, pp. 413-415. 
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The fact that a musical composition is not obviously attempting to 
express emotions by the special use of melody, harmony, rhythm, 
etc., does not necessarily imply an inexpressive style of performance. 
The hysterical emotions felt by today’s adolescents in listening to 
popular singers is one obvious proof of this. The reaction is due, not 
to the way in which the musical elements of the songs express the 
words, but to the way in which the singer’s personalized performance 
“puts across’ the meaning of the words. 

Nor did the Renaissance theorists and players of wind and string 
instruments share the concern of later scholars for the liberation of in- 
strumental from vocal style. Not only were their wind and string in- 
struments made so that their ranges coincided with the ranges of the 
different voice types, but their ideal was to imitate as closely as possi- 
ble the sound and movements of the human voice. Instructions for 
players of wind and string instruments—those instruments which 
could best approximate the voice—always admonished the players to 
listen to the skilled singer and to imitate him as closely as possible. Sil- 
vestro Ganassi, the author of the only three sixteenth-century instru- 
mental tutors which give detailed instructions as to the proper man- 
ner of performance,® expresses this ideal in Capitulo 1 of his Fontegara, a 
tutor for the vertical flute. Here he explains that, just as the painter 
imitates nature, so wind and string instruments should imitate the hu- 
man voice; that, as the painter imitates natural objects with color, so 
the flutist should imitate the pronunciation of the human voice by the 
use of the breath, tongue and teeth; so that, as one says a picture only 
lacks breath, so one can say of a skillful player that his instrument 
lacks only the human form. 

While it is true that the original part books for instrumental en- 
semble music produced in this period are devoid of signs or instruc- 
tions for performance, it is also true that the great bulk of composed 
music played by instrumentalists at this time was music composed to 
be sung, and often advertised as being equally apt for voices and in- 
struments. This music, of course, had no extra signs for ‘expression’ 


6 Opera intitulata Fontegara La quale insegna a sonare di flauto . . . (Venice, 1535; fac- 
simile reprint, Milan, 1934). Regola Rubertina. Regola che insegna sonar de viola darcho 
tasta (Venice, 1542). Lettione Seconda pur della prattica di sonare il violone d’arco tasti . . . 
(Venice, 1543). Regola Rubertina and Lettione Seconda appear in facsimile reprint with 
German translation and notes edited by Max Schneider (Leipzig, 1924), 2 vols. 
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but it needed none, having what was then considered an infallible 
guide to the proper manner of performance—a text. In his tutors 
Ganassi appears to take it for granted that the instrumentalist would 
be working with music written to a text. In his Fontegara, Capitulo 24, 
he instructs the would-be flute player to emulate the singer who imi- 
tates in manner and voice the mood implied by the words.’ In Regola 
Rubertina, p. VI, he goes even farther, asking the violist not only to 
express the words by the use of the bow and the fingers, but also by 
facial expression and bodily movements. Dr. Maurice W. Riley, 
noting that in Danoville’s L’ Art de toucher le dessus et basse di violle 
(Paris, 1687) the violist is warned not to sway his body and make gri- 
maces while playing, suggests that perhaps Renaissance players were 
expected to make more exaggerated motions in their expression of 
emotions than were performers of the Baroque era.® May this not 
perhaps also suggest that, since the Baroque composer tried to write 
the emotions into the music itself, less exaggeration was needed on 
the part of the performer to project this emotion to the audience? 
Certainly Ganassi is emphatic in his assertion that the instrumental- 
ist must project the moods inherent in the words. We shall doubtless 
never know exactly all the means at the disposal of the Renaissance 
performer, but Ganassi describes several specific ways of articulating 
sounds which help to give this expression, and other sources here and 
there mention techniques which have since been used in expressive 
playing. The bow and the hand on the fingerboard were evidently 
used to this end with great skill by sixteenth-century violists. In Re- 
gola Rubertina and Lettione Secunda, Ganassi describes the different ef- 
fects produced by drawing the bow near the bridge, or near the fin- 
gerboard, as well as in the middle, which is the preferred technique. 


He mentions spiccato, staccato, and martelé bowings as well as pizzicato, 


7*., . se ditte parole sono di natura alegra lui [the singer] [sings] con il suo modo & 
voce alegra over vivace & se sono lamentevole & placabile alora lui tal pronuntia ri- 
move in suave & lamentevole si che procederai sele parole sarano suave & lamentevole 
con il tuo sonar anchora lamentevole se alegre con il sonar alegro & vivace...’ 

8“... perd il movere suo sera proportionato alla musica ben composta su le parole, 
dove se la musica sera mistevole per parole tal ancora gli membri fara la sua moventia 
coforme, e l’ochio come principal in giustificar la conforme moventia sera compagnato 
dal peio e bocca, e méto della faccia & il collo appressatti alla spalla piu e manco secon- 
do il bisogno a simile suggieto formata a tal parole.’ 

* Maurice W. Riley, The Teaching of Bowed Instruments from 1511-1756 (Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, University of Michigan, 1954; microfilm 1832), pp. 84-85. 
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vibrato, and tremolo, and suggests the use of different amounts of pres- 
sure with the bow.1° Although a separate bow stroke for each note is 
considered the normal for this time, Diego Ortiz, in 1553, is the first 
to describe legato bowing, which he suggests as appropriate for fast 
passaggi.** 

Evidently, too, a skillful violist could produce small and subtle dif 
ferences in tone color with his bow—imparting effects that were not 
possible on the violins which were to replace them during the seven- 
teenth century. Marin Mersenne, writing in France at a time when he 
could know both the old and the new instruments and their perform- 
ers’ practices states that no instrument beside the viol is capable of such 
fine distinctions, nor could the players of the newly popular violin 
produce such effects because of the thickness of the violin’s strings.” 
He speaks of the viol as an instrument that “counterfeits the voice in all 
its modulations and even in its most meaningful accents of sorrow 
and joy, by means of the bow . . . so that it can imitate its joy, sadness, 
agility, sweetness, and force, by its vivacity, its languidness, its swift- 
ness, its caressing motion (soulagement), and its pressure’, adding that 
it is as impossible to describe its charm (grace) as to describe that of a 
perfect orator. It must be heard to be understood." 

Wind players used an elaborate system of tonguing syllables to im- 
itate the effects of the voice. Ganassi gives three basic types of tongu- 
ing and their effects: teche, teche, which is rough and aspirate (crudo & 
aspro); lere, lere, which is pleasant and smooth (piacevole & plane); and 
the intermediate tere, tere, which is between the two. Each of these is 
capable of further variation. Lere may become lara, liri, loro, luru. 
Teche can be varied as tacha, tichi, tocho, or tuchu; it may also be trans- 
formed into deche, dacha, dichi, docho, or duchu. The intermediate tere 
has the most variants of all—tara, tiri, toro, turu; dara, dari, daro, daru; 
chara, chare, chari, charo, charu. Later gh is mentioned as another possi- 
bility. Only the first syllables of the above are to be used in the play- 
ing of fast passages.' 


10] use here the translation into modern terms of Ganassi’s descriptions by Riley, 
Pp. 33-36. | 

11 Diego Ortiz, Tratado de glosas sobre clausulas y otros generos de puntos en la musica de 
violones (Rome, 1553; reprint edition, edited by Max Schneider, 2nd ed., Kassel, 


1936), p. (5). 
12 Marin Mersenne, L’ Harmonie Universelle (Paris, 1637), p. 195. 
13 Tbid., p. 195. 14 Opera Intitulata Fontegara, Cap. 5—Cap. 8. 
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Later in the century Girolamo dalla Casa prefaces his book on im- 
provised ornamentation with a short discussion of tonguings used in 
playing the cornetto (not to be confused with the modern cornet).” 
He gives three similar basic tonguings, associating them also with def- 
inite effects: a combination of ler and der, or ter and ler, which is dolce; 
teche, teche, techete, which is rough and hard to control, and used by 
players who wish to far terribilita; and tere, tere, terete, which lies be- 
tween the two and is especially good for fast notes. The single sylla- 
bles de, de, de, de, and te, te, te, te, are recommended for fast notes. 
Though he mentions that there are other tonguings, he does not de- 
scribe them, and brings his brief discussion to a close with the usual 
advice to the reader to imitate the human voice as closely as possible. 

In addition to the great variety of possible tonguings, and the gen- 
eral admonition to the player to imitate the mood of the words, Ga- 
nassi tells of two other ways by which the wind instrument must imi- 
tate the voice—prontezza dal fiato and galenteria dal tremolo.1° A player 
is to have perfect control over his breath, including a skilled use of 
crescendo and diminuendo,! which will be used as the singer uses 
them. The tremolo (alternation of two notes) is definitely allied with 
the expression of different moods, and this expression is gained by 
varying the interval of the tremolo.18 For vivace, it will be about a 
third; for suave or placabile, about a semitone; and for the average, 
about a tone. Although he gives charts showing pitches and fingering 
to be used for these different tremoli, there is neither a rhythmic guide, 
nor any description as to where it should be used in a composition." 
Since we have no sixteenth-century singers to observe, its exact effect 
must always remain a mystery. 

In fact, from these few available descriptions we can never hope to 
reproduce exactly the performance practices associated with this mu- 
sic; we can only be sure that it was not played in a dry and colorless 
manner. While they say nothing about the manner of performance 
associated with dance music or with improvisation (two common 
types of instrumental music in this time), we can be sure that a per- 

15 Girolamo dalla Casa, Il vero modo di diminuir, con tutte le sorte di stromenti di fiato e 
corde e di voce humana (Venice, 1584). 2 vols, Foreword to Vol. 1. 

16 Opera Intitulata Fontegara, Cap. 24. 

11 Ibid., Cap. 2. 


18 Tbid., Cap. 24, 25. 
19 Tbid., Cap. 25. 
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formance of vocal compositions by instrumental groups was expect- 
ed to approach as closely as possible the expressiveness of a vocal per- 
formance. Certainly the best instrumentalists of the time must have 
been capable of subtle and fine distinctions of sound within an ex- 
pressive vocabulary of a rather small range such as the minute differ- 
ences in the syllables Ganassi gives for tonguing the flute—differences 
not used in later periods. 

The emphasis on text as the basis of interpretation found in Ganassi 
perhaps implies a problem posed by the increasing number of fantasie, 
ricercari, etc., which appear in the later years of the sixteenth century. 
How were compositions to be performed which had no words to 
give a key to the manner of interpretation? The mode in which a work 
was composed, the rhythmic patterns and tempo (indicated exactly 
at this time by the signature) may have been indications as to mood, 
but did the player and composer come to think of these as truly ab- 
stract compositions based upon the contrapuntal play of purely musi- 
cal ideas? The sixteenth-century theorists who looked toward the 
new musical era demanded a separation of instrumental from vocal 
style? and some of them began to think of instrumental music as the 
appropriate medium for music of an abstract and intellectual type.”! 
But is this not a new ideal, a complete change from the Renaissance 
ideal of an instrument which aimed to sound like the human voice, 
and to be as expressive as this voice? It is hard to imagine a string or 
wind player, proud of the niceties of his performance modelled after 
the supple and expressive nuances of the voice suddenly shifting to a 
cut and dried manner of playing because he feels he is working with 
abstract musical conceptions. This ideal was, at the most, a transition- 
al ideal. During the seventeenth century, instrumental music—al- 
though separated from vocal style—was to become a conscious medi- 
um of emotional expression as well as of abstract technical skill in 
which not only the musical style itself defined the expression, but in 
which the manner of performance was also to become so important a 
part of this expression that its means had eventually to be defined and 
indicated by the composer himself. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 


20 Claude V. Palisca, The Beginnings of Baroque Music, Its Roots in Sixteenth Century 
Theory and Polemics (Ph.D. dissertation, Harvard, 1953), pp. 62-63. 
21 Bardi, in Strunk, p. 294. 
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Reviews 


Ernst Zinner. Deutsche und niederlandische astronomische Instrumente des 


11.—18. Jahrhunderts. Munich: C. H. Beck, 1956. x +680 pp. 13 ill. in — 


the text, and 80 appended plates. 75 DM. 
The most recent book by Ernst Zinner (1886- _), for the past 
thirty years director of the Remeis Observatory in Bamberg and Ger- 


many’s foremost contemporary historian of astronomy, deals with _ 


the development of German and Dutch astronomical instruments 
from the eleventh to the eighteenth century. These limitations of 
space and time are not arbitrary. For the necessary preliminary studies 
have not yet been undertaken on an adequate scale outside the areas 
surveyed. Within them, the devices under investigation began to be 
made in the eleventh century, and to be ousted by modern substitutes 
toward the end of the eighteenth century. 

Zinner’s qualifications for the task he set himself may be seen by a 
glance at the more important of his previous publications. These in- 
clude a list of the astronomical manuscripts of the German culture 
area (1925, still in print); a history of astronomy (1931); an analysis of 
the life and work of Regiomontanus (1938); a description of the ear- 


liest clocks and modern sundials (1939); a history and bibliography of © 


astronomical literature in Germany at the time of the Renaissance 
(1941); an examination of the origin and spread of the Copernican 
doctrine (1943); and a source book documenting the critical stages in 
the progressive solution of astronomy’s historic problems (1951). 

The present volume, the printing of which was made possible by a 
grant from the German research society Deutsche Forschungsge- 
meinschaft, is divided into three unequal parts. The first (pp. 4-226) 
summarizes the history of the various types of instruments treated in 
the volume. The second part supplies an alphabetical catalogue (pp. 
229-598) of the men who built the instruments and wrote about them. 
An effort is made to provide not only a brief biographical sketch but 
also a bibliographical guide to fuller biographies and surviving por- 
traits of every individual in the catalogue, as well as an enumeration 
and description of the instruments constructed, manuscripts com- 
posed, and books published by each of them. Of course they were not 
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all gifted enough to be both craftsman and author, nor is the desired 
information available in every case. Nevertheless by dint of enor- 
mous labor extending over decades Zinner has succeeded in assem- 
bling an invaluable mass of material about hundreds of makers and 
designers of instruments. This second part of the volume ends (pp. 
598-601) with an account of a group of instruments each of which 
bears the distinctive trade-mark of an unknown maker. 

In the third part of the volume Zinner draws his conclusions. Here 
he also recalls the collectors of scientific instruments and the fate of 
their collections. In addition he offers a chronological table (pp. 612- 
616) of the important stages in the development of the instruments. 
In the bibliography (pp. 617-627) a number precedes every item, 
which is cited in the text by this number only (italic type for the item, 
roman type for the page within the item). Because such a citation is so 
compact it may, without unduly distracting the reader’s attention, be 
inserted directly in the text. Footnotes are thereby eliminated, and 
with them the inevitable duplication ofa portion of the bibliography. 
In these days of high printing costs this economical arrangement may 
well commend itself to those who can utilize it conveniently. The 
third part of Zinner’s volume contains also an index of persons and 
things (pp. 628-672) as well as a list (pp. 673-678) of the illustrations 
in the text, and of the excellent photographs on the 80 halftone plates 
appended to the text. 

Of all the errors in Zinner’s volume the most astonishing is his ref- 
erence (p. 6) to the ‘italienischen Stadt Gaza’; at a time when every 
school child throughout the entire world is intensely aware of the 
acute struggle between Israel and Egypt over Gaza, Zinner’s alloca- 
tion of that city to Italy reminds us that not only Homer but also a 
learned German professor can sometimes nod. For instance, the plan- 
etarium illustrated in Plate 5 is there dated 1653, in agreement with 
the inscription quoted on p. 277; then the date 1657 in the text (p. 44) 
must be wrong. According to p. 674 and the legend beneath Plate 13, 
that plate is reproduced from Eberhard Welper’s Gnomonica; then the 
attribution on p. 83 to Athanasius Kircher’s Ars magna lucis et umbrae 
is erroneous. The sundial whose photograph appears at the top of 
Plate 14 was made in 1582 by Christoph Kiening (pp. 405, 674), not 
in 1576 by another member of the same family (p. 85). An index en- 
try (p. 429) under Johann Justus Bode belongs instead under Johann 
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Elert Bode (p. 632). Two baffling references on p. 570 apparently di- 
rect the reader to (non-existent) pp. 877 and 880. 

Should not a modern scholar avoid repeating (pp. 360, 368, 658) 
the medieval misattribution of the Perspectiva communis to a supposed 
Joh. Pisanus instead of to its true author, John Peckham? The Coper- 
nican doctrine became known before 1541 (p. 41), since the first edi- 
tion of Rheticus’ Narratio prima was published in 1540. The name of 
the famous museum in Cambridge University is Fitzwilliam, not 
‘Fixwilliam’ (pp. 309, 319). The first book about the telescope was 
written by an author whose Latinized name was Hieronymus Sirtur- 
us, not ‘Sirturius’ (pp. $36, 664). Peiresc’s name does not end in ‘e’ 
(pp. 216, 657). Nor is there any “e’ in the surname of the Italian math- 
ematician Commandino (pp. 606, 635). The French mathematician 
was called Dechales, not “Deschales’ (pp. 114, 636). The title of Car- 
dan’s De subtilitate is not “De subtilitatibus’ (p. 595). 

The most harmful omission from Zinner’s extensive bibliography 
is undoubtedly Cornelis De Waard’s Die Uitvinding der Verrekijkers 
(The Hague, 1906). Had this neglected work, whose true worth has 
never been adequately recognized (perhaps because it was published 
in Dutch), been consulted by Zinner, he would have abandoned the 
traditional story of the invention of the telescope. He would not have 
denied (p. 216) that this instrument antedates 1600, nor would he 
have ascribed (pp. 428, 615) its invention to a German-born Dutch- 
man. For over half a century ago De Waard demonstrated that the 
earliest Dutch telescope was copied from an Italian model, dated (pre- 
sumably) 1590. Zinner’s usually alert eye overlooked (p. 618) the re- 
cent resumption in 1954 of the publication of Pierre Duhem’s Le Sys- 
téme du monde. Even more surprising is Zinner’s failure to mention 
(p. 621), alongside Frisch’s nineteenth-century edition of Kepler’s 
works, the magnificent edition now in progress under the able direc- 
tion of Max Caspar. 

Of the many typographical errors in Zinner’s volume only one will 
be corrected here. The Adler Planetarium and Astronomical Museum 
in Chicago possesses an instrument inscribed ‘P. Caietanus Capuc’. 
The last letter of this inscription appears in Zinner (p. 279) as an ‘e’, 
which may suggest to some readers that the maker was connected in 
some way with Capua, whereas he intended to designate himself as a 


Capuchin friar. 
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Visitors to Florence regularly ask questions (and the local residents 
love to tell amusing, if uninformed, jokes) about the single hand of 
the clock on the Palazzo Vecchio. To these and many other questions 
the reader will find the answer in Zinner’s highly useful volume. 
CITY COLLEGE OF NEW YORK Edward Rosen 


The Leibniz-Clarke Correspondence. Together with Extracts from New- 
ton’s Principia and Opticks. Edited with Introduction and Notes by 
H. G. Alexander. New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. lvi+200 
Pp- $4.75. 

Caroline, wife of George 11 of England, had been a disciple of 
Leibniz, librarian and political secretary to the Elector of Hanover; 
and it was through their exchange of letters that the so-called ‘Leib- 
niz-Clarke Correspondence’ took place. In October of 1714 Caroline 
had followed her husband and father-in-law to London; and in No- 
vember of the following year Leibniz wrote to her criticizing, among 
other things, the state of natural religion in England, complaining 
about Locke’s materialism, and questioning certain Newtonian refer- 
ences to the deity. Newton’s description of space as ‘the sensorium of 
God’ seemed to Leibniz to be a denial of His creation; and Newtonian 
science appeared to him to make of God a mere watch-winder. The 
letter was referred for reply to Samuel Clarke, a scholar ideally suited 
to the task. Clarke had translated into Latin Rohault’s Physics (1697) 
and Newton’s Opticks (1706); and in 1704 and 1705 he had sought, in 
two sets of Boyle lectures, to demonstrate moral laws and the exist- 
ence of God with a certainty comparable to that of mathematics. A 
friend and disciple of Newton, Clarke wrote a response which was 
given to Caroline and sent by her to Leibniz; and thus was initiated 
the Correspondence which included, in all, five papers by Leibniz and 
five replies by Clarke, and which was terminated only by the death of 
Leibniz in 1716. It appears that Clarke asked Newton’s advice before 
penning his replies, and Leibniz on his part regarded the exchange as 
sufficiently important to be published. Hence the Correspondence 
took on quasi-official status in the debate between the Newtonian and 
Leibnizian factions extending the priority dispute which had begun 
acrimoniously some ten years earlier over the invention of the calcu- 
lus. Much of the discussion concerned the metaphysical principles of 
sufficient reason and the identity of indiscernables, or theological 
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questions about the nature and power of God; but again and again the 
correspondence turned to problems in science—the existence of the 
void, the nature of gravity, whether space and time are absolute or 
relative, and whether momentum or kinetic energy is the appropriate 
measure of motion. Not all of these problems can be said to have been 
solved since that time. D’Alembert showed, in connection with the 
quantity of movement, that the argument concerning vis mortua and 
vis viva was merely one of terminology; and the work of Einstein has 
destroyed confidence in Newton’s absolutes of space and time. But is 
interplanetary space a void or is it a plenum which accounts for the 
propagation of gravity as well as of light? The schoolboy of today has 
recited the word ‘gravity’ so often that he is unlikely to feel discom- 
fort in the idea of action at a distance; but does this mean that he, or 
anyone else, really knows what gravity is? Leibniz wrote to Clarke 
that, in Newtonian physics, gravity apparently is either an occult 
quality or a perpetual miracle. Newton’s adherents were inclined to 
reject such criticism with impatience; but Clarke, as their spokesman, 
was compelled to admit that “by that term we do not mean to express 
the cause of bodies tending toward each other, but barely the effect, 
or the phenomenon itself, and the laws or proportions of that tend- 
ency discovered by experience; whatever be or be not the cause of it.’ 
Here, in his Fifth Reply, transmitted only a few weeks before the 
death of its recipient, Clarke seems to feel that the best defense of the 
Newtonian concept of gravity is a vigorous attack on the Leibnizian 
belief in a pre-established harmony! 

The significance of the Leibniz-Clarke Correspondence has been 
recognized in frequent publication. Seventeen earlier editions are list- 
ed in this volume, from the English and French version of 1717 to the 
second edition in 1924 of Buchenau and Cassirer’s G. W. Leibniz, 
Hauptschriften zur Grundlegung der Philosophie. Nevertheless, there has 
been no English version since that of 1738 in Volume rv of The Works 
of Samuel Clarke, D.D. The present publication is, therefore, most 
welcome—but not for this reason alone. The Introduction, constitut- 
ing roughly a fifth of the book, gives a masterly analysis of “The Ar- 
gument of the Correspondence’; and the Appendices, making up an- 
other fifth, include not only excerpts from the Principia and the Op- 
ticks, but also relevant sections from other letters of Leibniz. Taken as 
a whole, this work is perhaps the most attractive version of what Vol- 
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taire described as “peut-étre le plus beau monument que nous ayons 
des combats littéraires’. 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE Carl B. Boyer 


Aldo Vallone. Cortesia e nobilta nel Rinascimento. Asti: Casa Editrice 
Arethusa, 1955.79 pp. 

In this brief study (fifty-nine pages of actual text) Professor Vallone 
wishes to show the changes in the concepts of ‘courtliness’ and ‘nobil- 
ity’ in Italian literature from Petrarch to Tasso. He wishes, further- 
more, to correlate these changes with the shifts in social institutions 
affecting the nobility and with the changes in actual social values dur- 
ing these two and a half centuries. This present essay continues an ear- 
lier one: La cortesia dai provensali a Dante, Palermo, 1950. 

Vallone’s underlying thesis is that the transformation of the eco- 
nomic basis of prestige and power from the hereditary tribute system 
of feudalism to the commercial, political, military, and intellectual 
competitiveness of Renaissance society brought about a correspond- 
ing transformation in the symbols of social and moral prestige. “No- 
bility having fallen or become detached from its divine origin, a man 
became noble through his own merit and according to his proper de- 
gree of intelligence. . .. This concept nourishes all literature . . . in- 
cluding in it the writers of moral precepts as well. There is, in Paes 
within it .. .a new and different spirit, the spirit, namely, of the Ren- 
aissance’ (16-17). 

This general theme is applied to the central material of his study— 
leading figures in Italian Renaissance literature. Dealing first with 
Petrarchan poetry, he emphasizes a spiritualization of the idea of 
‘courtliness’. ‘Among the Provengal poets Cortesia could be a cere- 
mony, or largess, beauty, physical preeminence . . . but in Petrarch, 
following after Dante, courtliness is an inner way of life, love and 
goodness’ (28). “With Dante and Petrarch poetry is separated from the 
courtly and feudal world to form a more sincere and passionate spir- 
ituality’ (29). 

In the later fourteenth and in the fifteenth century Vallone finds 
a sharpened criticism and a satirical treatment of past and present court 
life, as in the poetry and minor prose of Boccaccio; on the other hand, 

‘Ciceronianism’ and the ‘canon of imitation’ of the classical writers 
were seen as responsible for a revival of the idea that nobility was the 
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source of virtue—now in abstract isolation from actual life. But in life 
itself, intelligence and physical force triumphed to destroy the feudal 
notion of nobility. This he bases on the ideas expressed in the human- 
ist moral tractates discussing ‘true nobility’, which almost universally 
argue that nobility is the achievement of virtue. | 

Tracing his theme through the great Italian courtly epics of Boiar- 
do, Ariosto, and Tasso, Vallone regards the first as a romantic idealist 
who viewed the world of chivalry as eternal, remote, and enchanted, 
and who was plunged into doubt and melancholy whenever the harsh 
contemporary reality broke into his awareness. Ariosto, on the other 
hand, viewed life with a broad humanity and consequently portrayed 
the distortions in human feeling brought about by the irrationality of 
chivalric institutions. Tasso, intimately involved with the decadent 
court life of the late cinquecento, presented shifting moods of admir- 
ation and despair concerning courtly values. “In truth Tasso now lives 
outside the true climate of “courtliness” and “nobility”. The naive 
world of chivalry has ended, but the joyous Ariostescan world has 
also ended. Sadness and tragedy usher in the rigid moral sense of the 
Conquistata and of Il Mondo Creato: the world of the Counter-Refor- 
mation’ (78-79). In place of the now devalued court as a center of 
moral and cultural prestige came the academy of the learned. “This 
was to be the court of the future age, the new court that modern times 
would permit’ (79). 

Vallone has made an extremely valuable contribution with this lit- 
tle work, including many other suggestive insights that space bars 
from mention. The very idea, however, that a subject of such scope 
and complexity could even be sketched in such narrow compass im- 
poses a severe limitation. Because he must find room to present evi- 
dence from the literary works, he was compelled to relate this materi- 
al to events mainly by affirmation or by reference to quite general his- 
torical works, and he writes of social developments in a frequently 
sweeping and glib way (cf. p. 36). While ‘nobility’, ‘courtliness’, 
‘courtesy’, and the court as an institution do need to be considered to- 
gether, a fuller analysis of their interrelations as ideas and institutions 
seems essential. 

A major confusion results from his failure to distinguish between 
the nature of the feudal court of the thirteenth century and that of the 
signorial, princely, and royal courts of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
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turies. As an administrative and cultural center the court of the Ren- 
aissanice was a new institution and not a vestigial remnant of an older 
feudal one. It was derived as much from the centralization of political 
and military power as from the economic shift from landed to com- 
mercial wealth. Vallone consistently blurs over the former and exag- 
gerates the latter development. Perhaps this explains his difficulty in 
accounting for fifteenth- and sixteenth-century courtly literature ex- 
cept in terms of ‘anachronism’ and “detachment from reality’. It may 
also account for his characterization of Castiglione’s great and influ- 
ential work as a ‘bookish’, romantic vision of the past similar to Boi- 
ardo’s. Granting that I] Cortigiano was written with nostalgia and pre- 
sents an idealized conception of the courtier, it does not seem so com- 
pletely devoid of practical motives or so totally out of harmony with 
the world of II Principe as Vallone contends. 

SARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE Charles Trinkaus 


Rudolph von Albertini. Das florentinische Staatsbewusstsein im Uber- 
gang von der Republik zum Principat. Bern: Francke Verlag, 1955. 

In 1494 the uneasy balance of power which had preserved the Italian 
state system for more than a century was shattered by French inva- 
sion. Thereafter Italy became the battleground and prey of the great 
dynastic powers. Italians struggled against this fate, at first energeti- 
cally, then more and more feebly and fitfully. Their salvation, a unit- 
ed Italian front against the foreigners, was in sight, and at times seemed 
almost within grasp. But in spite of their sense of common interests 
and cultural unity, the Italians were trapped by their immediate past, 
by their ingrained parochialism, by their inability to transcend the 
concept of the city-state. Local jealousies and divisive aims negated 
every effort at common action. When Florence fell to the imperialists 
in 1530, the crucial struggle was over, and after the peace of Cateau- 
Cambresis in 1559 had ratified the decision of 1538, Italy relapsed in- 
to political isolation and dependence on the Spanish Habsburgs. 
Meanwhile Florence, the intellectual center of Italy and its freest and 
most vital state was recapitulating in a feverish half-century or less the 
Italian experience of the past three hundred years: the loss, in city af- 
ter city, of republican liberty to a dominant family, and the develop- 
ment of a dynastic principate. In the four decades after the French in- 
vasion the Florentines enjoyed twenty-one years of republican gov- 
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ernment, twice established by a popular rising and each time yielding 
only to the force of foreign arms. It was not until the future grand 
duke Cosimo 1 had been for some years in power that all hope of at 
least quasi-republican liberty was finally abandoned. 

In the interval the keenest wits in Europe eagerly debated political 
issues. Was the best form for the state popular, like the Athens of Per- 
icles and the Florence of Savonarola, mixed popular and aristocratic 
like Livy’s Rome, oligarchic like Sparta and Venice, or monatchical? 
And if monarchical, with what limitations, if any? And what bearing 
had these questions on Italy’s present agony, and what solutions did 
past experience suggest for the urgent immediate problem? When 
Cosimo 1 began to turn the sons of citizens into courtiers, following 
(unconsciously?) the advice of Lodovico Alamanni, and to convert an 
urban into a territorial principality (had he seen Paolo Vettori’s pene- 
trating reflections on the neglect of the contadini), the debate became 
what college professors cynically call ‘academic’. But not until it had 
laid the foundations of modern historiography and political theory. 

Some of the fruits of this debate are common property, and around 
the chief figures an unwieldy literature has accumulated. But al- 
though some scholars have shown an awareness of the total problem 
—one thinks at once of Federico Chabod and Felix Gilbert—no one 
so far has attacked it. This is Rudolph von Albertini’s great merit. He 
has applied to it the method which he developed in his study of French 
political thought in the age of Richelieu, with not only the increased 
subtlety of analysis which one would expect but with the boldness 
and imaginative sympathy which mark the historian saturated in his 
materials. About the earlier and more famous voices in this great de- 
bate, von Albertini is less interesting. Savonarola gets, as usual, rather 
perfunctory treatment, and though the works of Machiavelli and 
Guicciardini and the best monographs about them have been mas- 
tered, there are few fresh insights. But about the lesser figures, 
Luigi and Niccolo Guicciardini, for instance, about Giannotti, Ala- 
manni, Nardi and the lesser historians down to Adriani, von Alber- 
tini is immensely valuable and stimulating. He has not only analyzed 
with care the known evidence, but has augmented it by archival re- 
search. The appendix contains more than a hundred closely printed 
pages of new documentation. And all this material, the well known 
and the little known, is set firmly in the context of Florentine events, 
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so that moving constantly from action to theory and so back to action 
the reader is brought to understand the great debate as a series of re- 
sponses to concrete situations, and to see more deeply than before even 
into those writers he has most thoroughly studied. No student of the 
Italian High Renaissance can afford to ignore this book. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY Garrett Mattingly 


Allardyce Nicoll, Ed. Chapman’s Homer. 2 vols. Bollingen Series x1. 
New York: Pantheon Books, 1956. $10.00. 

George deF. Lord. Homeric Renaissance, The Odyssey of George Chap- 
man. Yale Studies in English, Vol. 131. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1956. $3. 

Although Professor Nicoll opens his Preface to Chapman’s Homer 
with the statement that his edition “has been designed rather for the 
general reader and for the student engaged in exploring the literature 
of the Elizabethan period than for the scholar’, the scholar will be 
grateful that at last this work has been so carefully edited. All readers 
will delight in the clarity and spaciousness of these handsome volumes. 

The first volume contains the Iliads, the first two books (up to the 
Catalogue of Ships) of the Seaven Bookes of the Iliades, 1598, and Achilles’ 
Shield, 1598. It was not necessary for Professor Nicoll to reprint more 
of the Seaven Bookes because at II.468 Chapman stopped his rewriting 
for the Twelve Bookes of the Iliads, 1609. The way in which the Iliads 
came out in instalments is complicated but is clearly explained in the 
Introduction which includes full bibliographical descriptions of the 
volumes. In the Textual Notes all substantive variations from the 
Seaven Bookes and the Twelve Bookes are recorded. This is Nicoll’s 
particular gift to the ‘specialist student’. The second volume contains 
the Odysses, 1614-15, and The Crowne of All Homers Workes (16242). 
Since there is only one text of each the editor’s textual work is easier 
than it was for the Iliads. Professor Nicoll explains, however, that 
Books 1-12 of the Odysses and Books 13-24 belong to two different 
settings, the first being printed very well, the second by someone who 
often did not understand what he was printing. 

Professor Nicoll states his conservative editorial principles succinct- 
ly. Misprints and quotations from the Greek have been corrected. 
With the erratic punctuation and use of italic type he has had to be 
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firm. Although he has tried ‘to preserve the effect of Chapman’s char- 
acteristic bracketed parentheses’, he has ‘deliberately kept the stops 
light, believing that only thus can Chapman’s vigorous flow of verse 
be properly interpreted’. In the Textual Notes it is an especial pleasure 
to see the devoted labors of George G. Loane put to good critical use. 
Nicoll has accepted many of his suggested emendations, but where 
the original text makes sense he notes Loane’s emendation but does 
not adopt it. 

Two or three small points may be made. In the description of the 
title page of The Whole Works, it would have been well to state that 
the printed title was set in the same engraving as the title of the Iliads 
(1611). Since Nicoll describes the version of the title page of The 
Crowne of All Homers Workes that uses the spelling worxgs, it would 
have been more consistent to have used a photograph of that version 
instead of one with the spelling worcxgs. The last note in the Com- 
mentary to the Crowne is puzzling (p. 639). It refers to the word ‘tu- 
mor’ in the 17th line of Chapman’s final verses: “Chapman’s own cor- 
rection of “excretion” in the printed text’. Presumably this is one of the 
two corrections made in Chapman’s hand in the copy at the Widener 
Library that Nicoll mentions in his Introduction, but we would like 
to be so assured, and we might have expected to find this note among 
the Textual Notes rather than in the Commentary. The Textual Notes 
do record one of the manuscript corrections as ‘by Chapman in the 
Harvard copy’ (p. 621). And on the same page another correction in 
the Harvard copy is noted, presumably not in Chapman’s hand. 

The Commentary to the Iliads is four times as long as that to the 
Odysses. In his Introduction to the Odysses Professor Nicoll claims 
that Chapman’s style has become much more involved. Also there 
are many more of Chapman’s interpolations ‘and consequently, when 
we are confronted with obscurities in these sections, there is no possi- 
bility of seeking light from the Homeric original, from the Latin ver- 
sion given in the Spondanus folio or from Spondanus’ own lengthy 
commentary’. Nicoll finds the style of the Batrachomyomachia, Hymns, 
and Epigrams even more crabbed than that of the Odysses and believes 
that in translating them Chapman was no longer inspired. ‘In the later 
poems only too often we watch Chapman utterly mistaking the orig- 
inal sense or so baffled that he can wrest no sense whatsoever from the 
Greck lines.’ It may be foreseen that wherever Professor Nicoll says 
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something like, ‘I have no idea what Chapman intends here’, he will 
excite the curiosity of other explicators. 

The general reader will find the Glossaries helpful, and the scholar 
will be especially interested by the many words marked by an asterisk 
to indicate that their first noted appearance is in these poems. But the 
scholar will be disappointed that there are no line references in the 
Glossaries. Without wanting to reread the whole of Chapman’s Ho- 
mer he might well want to look up some of Chapman’s idiosyncratic 
words in context. 

Professor Lord regrets that this edition was not published in time 
for his use. 

His insight into Homer's Odyssey is that its hero fights his way from 
chaos to moral and social order. In an article in The Sewanee Review, 
1954, he acknowledges the guidance of Denton J. Snider’s Homer’s 
Odyssey, 1895, which demonstrated ‘the spiritual evolution of Odys- 
seus, the moral character of his universe, and the pre-eminence of free- 
dom and moral responsibility throughout the poem’. His insight into 
Chapman is that he was the first reader to make this discovery. “Chap- 
man was faithful to the essence of Homer’s conception . . . in present- 
ing Odysseus’ career as a moral evolution. . . . The far-reaching im- 
portance of this new interpretation has not been fully understood by 
Chapman’s critics.’ Thus he believes that Phyllis Bartlett and Donald 
Smalley erred in ascribing too consistent a stoical firmness to Chap- 
man’s Odysseus. 

Roughly speaking, the first half of Lord’s book is devoted to the 
allegory of Chapman’s Odysses. Even though one may not entirely 
accept the central doctrine, the argument is well worth reading. Sec- 
tion vi of the chapter “The Allegorical Background’ is an attractive 
study of the way in which Chapman developes references to appetite 
or eating and to the sea into symbolic patterns. Lord concludes that 
Chapman’s Elizabethan concern for moral, social, and political order 
is consistently revealed in his symbolism. Lord’s contention about the 
‘Dynamic Allegory’ is that Chapman’s alterations and additions to 
Homer only dramatized what in Homer was obliquely expressed: 
both poets intended the emergence of Odysseus from the sea in Book 
vito be the beginning of his regeneration. 

The second half of Professor Lord’s book is devoted to a study of 
Chapman’s style in the Odysses. He analyzes the periphrases and ex- 
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cessively complex constructions that have given Chapman’s style its 
reputation for quaintness, but he also analyzes the source of its vigor 
and compactness: ‘the high proportion of verbs to other parts of 
speech, and the frequency of elliptical expressions’. Section vit of "The 
Style’ is an interesting presentation of Chapman’s Latinate diction. It 
is correctly stated that nearly all the most outstanding Latinate words 
are derived from the Latin translation of Andreas Divus. It should be 
added that other studies of Chapman’s diction show him to have been 
a more radical enricher of his mother tongue than Lord finds him to 
be in the Odysses. 
An index would have been appreciated. 
QUEENS COLLEGE Phyllis Bartlett 


K. L. Wood-Legh, ed. A Small Household of the XVth Century. Man- 
chester: Manchester University Press, 1956. xxxvi+90 pp. 

Other people’s finances are always interesting, even those of two 
elderly priests dead this half millennium. In addition, as Dr. Wood- 
Legh points out, the greatest gap in our knowledge about life in the 
earlier periods is about the middle class, smaller merchants, artisans, 
and the parish clergy. On both accounts, the financial records of John 
Munden’s Chantry, Bridport, for the years 1453-60 make interesting 
reading. They are contained in a book of 86 pages, preserved in the 
archives of the corporation of Bridport presumably since the dissolu- 
tion of the chantry in the sixteenth century, and now made accessible 
well edited and with a useful introduction. Except for one entry, the 
book contains a list of disbursements only. Presumably there was at 
one time a separate record for receipts. 

The light that records of this sort cast upon middle-class life should 
not be overestimated. The Munden accounts are still to a great extent 
‘institutional’, like the college and cathedral records upon which J. E. 
T. Rogers based the early volumes of his History of Agriculture and 
Prices in England. They bear about the same relation to the accounts of 
a private household as would those of a small school; and the expenses 
and mode of living of the two seventy-year-old priests about the same 
relation to those of an active, growing family as would those of a re- 
tired couple. There is a curiously faceless quality to John Trewen and 
William Savernak, whose bread and meat we measure out so painstak- 
ingly week by week for seven years, a facelessness resulting not so 
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much from the fact that these are financial records as that they are fi- 
nancial records intended to be examined by a board of auditors com- 
posed of the rector and bailiffs of Bridport. Only one who has faced 
the auditor himself can know how records are trimmed and deper- 
sonalized for the ordeal. Such reservations aside, we acknowledge 
with pleasure the bits of intrinsically interesting information that glit- 
ter in the mass. 

Chaucer’s fat, ‘outridere’ Monk comes inevitably to mind as we 
contemplate the existence of the two priests attached to the chantry. 
Weare struck first by the amount and variety of food that the house- 
hold purchased, whose accounting covers 46 of the 82 pages in the 
printed text. Bread, beer, beef, mutton, pork (or simply carnibus di- 
versis), fowl, flour (oatmeal), cheese, fish (hake, cod, dried herring, 
salt fish), milk, and butter were purchased weekly; and at longer in- 
tervals wine, spices (cloves, ginger, pepper, mustard, saffron), syrup, 
honey, almonds, figs, dried fruit, oysters, mussels, peas. These pur- 
chases were in addition to produce from their own garden, orchard, 
and dovecot, payments for whose cultivation and care were duly re- 
corded. 

As Miss Wood-Legh points out, the priests’ religious duties would 
consume some hours of every day (xxxii), but the financial record 
makes it clear that these were only part, and perhaps even the less ar- 
duous part of their duties. The original endowment, which the editor 
prints in the foundation deed of the chantry (p. 84), gives no indica- 
tion of the number of dwellings involved. However, twenty-nine dif- 
ferent tenants are named during the seven years, and some forty-nine 
different repairs are listed on buildings other than the chapel and 
homestead, not counting several general entries “pro reparacione di- 
versorum tenementorum’. Scarcely a week goes by without the men- 
tion of carpenters, masons, thatchers, or carters at table (meals being 
part payment for their labor: Rogers, 1, 255). There is every indica- 
tion in the records that the priests handled the details of their business; 
soa great deal of their time must have been spent inspecting property, 
ordering materials, engaging workmen, and overseeing their labors. 
If this was the life of two oldish priests in what purports to be a sine- 
cure (Miss Wood-Legh suggests that Savernak, in whose hand the ac- 
counts were kept, may have ‘desired [the place] for his declining years 
as a secure living with duties less arduous than those of a resident rec- 
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tor’ [xii]), we can better understand the extent of the business in- 
volvement of a cathedral or a wealthy monastery. 

It would be hard to check the food entries against current prices 
since the weights and measures are not given. However, the building 
materials are itemized down to the last lath and nail, and their prices 
check reasonably well against Rogers’ Prices. For example, the priests 
paid 8d for too laths (p. 77), and in 1459 Rogers (rv, 469) lists laths at 
7% d per hundred; the priests paid od for 1000 lath nails; Rogers’ price 
101d; the priests 8d for 100 board nails; Rogers’ price sd. 

The language of the records is simple, straightforward, and reason- 
ably correct, but it gives clear indication of the artificiality of the Lat- 
in tradition by this time. It has a delightful way of breaking into Eng- 
lish at any moment: ‘in solutis Willelmo Baker pro farina pyis factis’ 
(p. 9); ‘1 laberer per 2 dies’ (p. 27); ‘in solutis Iohanni Cleek pro spyk- 
yng, bredyng et dawbyng unius entirclos per 2 dies’ (p. 54); ‘in solutis 
pro 4° perticis de mudual’ (p. 53), i-¢., perches on a mudwall; ‘item 
Tohanni Cleek for makyng a part of mudwall per diem et dimidium’ 
(p. 74). The editor has carefully indicated deletions and insertions, 
through which we can sometimes see the writer’s mind at work: “Ad 
mensam 4° bigarii (veh deC) cariyng lapides de Bolyngton’ (p. 12), 
¢ indicating that the words were cancelled. Evidently Savernak was 
looking for vehere, which he generally used, but had to settle for the 
English. It is for such interesting details and for the light that they cast _ 
on the lives of the beneficed clergy on the eve of the Reformation 
that the Munden accounts are most valuable. 

DUKE UNIVERSITY John H. Fisher 


Ruth Saunders Magurn. The Letters of Peter Paul Rubens. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1955. xiv + 528 pp. 20 illus. $10. 

Few lovers of pictures would deny Rubens a high place among the 
greatest painters in the long history of art. The fruit of his intellectual 
and spiritual activities has come down to us in a great quantity of pic- 
tures and drawings, including works by pupils and imitators, work- 
shop copies and variants, as well as a huge body of masterpieces in 
which the stamp of his mind and hand seem to be so implicit that we 
unhesitatingly accept them as his own and value them highly. The im- 
portant part that he played as an international diplomat in the exceed- 
ingly complicated history of Europe during the first half of the seven- 
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teenth century is less well known, though two hundred and fifty let- 
ters written by Rubens have been preserved—a small fraction of the 
original number, estimated by one scholar at 8,000. They record in 
conscientious and objective detail his various activities in the service 
of the Duke of Mantua, of the Infanta Isabella Clara Eugenia, Regent 
of the Netherlands, Marie de’ Medici, Philip rv, Charles 1, and a host 
of other patrons and friends. Because of the brilliant light they throw 
on the diplomatic career of Rubens, but even more because of the 
revelation of his character and experience contained in them, the ex- 
cellent new edition of these letters, translated into English, by Ruth 
Saunders Magurn is a publication of great worth and importance. 
The monumental standard edition of Rubens’ correspondence edited 
by the great Rubens scholar, Max Rooses, will retain its classical 
place, for it includes the replies that permit an even fuller understand- 
ing of the situations Rubens discusses. Miss Magurn’s work, howev- 
er, makes a major contribution that carries it far beyond the limits of 
an ordinary publication of a correspondence, for she has illuminated 
the texts with three kinds of additions of her own. First, she has done 
work of fine scholarship and of real scholarly value by translating 
and, wherever possible, tracing the sources of the Latin phrases with 
which the artist studded and adorned his prose. Then there are foot- 
notes to each letter, published at the back of the book, none of them 
tiresome or pedantic, but meaty, helpful, and interesting, indicating 
that their author is extremely well read and knowledgeable, and has 
the ability to correlate with directness, simplicity, and brevity all that 
she knows. Possibly the greatest value of the new edition lies in the 
seven introductions to the various periods into which the letters are 
divided. Most of these forewords are less than half a dozen pages in 
length, but they manage to outline deftly and rapidly the events that 
were taking place in Rubens’ career at the time when the set of letters 
that follows was being written. These brief summaries could not have 
been composed without a wide knowledge of the artist’s work, and 
indeed of the whole history of art, in antiquity no less than in Rubens’ 
own times. Still more, they reveal their author as an historian of in- 
ternational diplomacy, so comfortable among the tangles of policy 
and intrigue that she manages to endow the most confused situations 
with an appearance of logic and inevitability. Spain was pitted against 
England, France against Spain, and the Northern and Southern Neth- 
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erlands cruelly and futilely against each other in a combat that it was 
Rubens’ dearest wish to bring to an end. 

Most of the diplomatic letters were written in Italian, which Ru- 
bens seems to have taken on during his eight years in the service of the 
court of Mantua with the same ease that he evidences in his acquisi- 
tions of all the other gifts and graces. To his friends and intimates he 
used French or Flemish, and once at least, to the Marquis of Spinola, 
he wrote in Spanish. Miss Magurn has included a few letters in their 
original language, proving how accurate her own translations are. 
The English into which the letters are translated is smooth and grace- 
ful, idiomatic, but retaining somehow the flavor of courtliness and 
formality of which they all are redolent. 

Because of this formality in his communications, which after all 
dealt with very high policy and were addressed for the most part to 
people in very high places, Rubens discloses to us in his letters very 
little of himself. But it is interesting to observe his budding diploma- 
cy during his very first mission in 1603 from the court of the Gonzaghe 
in Mantua to the court of Philip 111 at Valladolid. At this time he more 
than once sent off by the same post a letter addressed to Vincenzo 
Gonzaga, his ducal patron, and a second to the Secretary of State, An- 
nibale Chieppio, whom he regarded as a friend and counselor and to 
whom he spoke openly and freely of matters that he couched much 
more delicately when writing to the Duke. All of the letters show 
that from the very beginning he had a clear grasp of the entire con- 
fused and turbulent international situation, and not a few of them 
make it clear that he was a shrewd judge of people and their behavior, 
which he viewed with penetration and an understanding of their bas- 
ic motives. A few passages, finally, give very explicit explanations of 
his paintings, as for instance the one to Sustermans that describes and 
interprets in detail the Horrors of War in the Pitti Gallery. 

For many reasons, therefore, Miss Magurn’s translating and editing 
of these letters, is a praiseworthy undertaking and a highly valuable 
addition to the tools of scholarship. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART Margaretta Salinger 
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Richard Krautheimer, in collaboration with Trude Krautheimer- 
Hess. Lorenzo Ghiberti. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1956. 
457 Pp-, 138 plates, 146 figures. $30. 

For a man of such obvious sound sense and undramatic temper, 
Ghiberti has presented posterity with a surprising number of para- 
doxes. A conservative by comparison with the great revolutionaries, 
Brunelleschi and Donatello, he possessed a degree of self-awareness 
unique among the artists of his time: not only was he the first to pro- 
duce an autobiography but he committed to paper his views on the 
history of art and a variety of related subjects, so that we know him as 
a well-defined, psychologically plausible personality to a far greater 
extent than we do any other master of his day. Yet this very circum- 
stance must be held at least partly responsible for the oddly one-sided 
treatment Ghiberti has received at the hands of art historians. Incredi- 
ble as it may seem, the present volume is the first exhaustive mono- 
graph on the subject, even though until a century ago Ghiberti was 
acknowledged without question as one of the chief figures of the 
Florentine Early Renaissance. 

There are, as Dr. Krautheimer points out, several reasons for this 
neglect. Ghiberti’s euvre, consisting of a few major works, is so well 
documented as to discourage any prospect of significant new discov- 
eries; moreover, late nineteenth-century scholars, to whom we owe 
so much of our basic knowledge of the quattrocento, tended to equate 
the aims of Early Renaissance art with ‘realism’, so that Ghiberti ap- 
peared to them as a retardataire, Gothic master fundamentally out of 
sympathy with the art of his own age. As a result, there developed an 
understandable overemphasis on the biographical and literary aspects 
of the master—his Leben und Meinungen, in Julius von Schlosser’s 
phrase—at the expense of his artistic significance, which remained 
largely unexplored. Thus the author of the present study undertook a 
formidable task when he began his work more than twenty years ago. 
Apart from the problem of defining Ghiberti’s evolution as an artist 
over the fifty-year span from 1402 to 1452, and of the relationship be- 
tween his literary and his sculptural performance, there was the larger 
question of the master’s role within the general development of Early 
Renaissance art. What contribution did he make to justify his endur- 
ing renown? Fittingly enough, Dr. Krautheimer presents a careful 
synopsis of Ghiberti’s fame as reflected in fifteenth- and sixteenth- 
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century sources, before marshaling the evidence for his own view. 
And in the end it turns out that the estimate of Ghiberti to be gleaned 
from these sources agrees surprisingly well with the findings of mod- 
ern scholarship: he was a conservative in the most fruitful sense, who 
knew how to absorb the radical ‘mutations’ of form and content pio- 
neered by the artistic revolutionaries of his day yet never relinquished 
his medieval heritage. How vital this mediating function was, emerges 
clearly enough from the various chapters Dr. Krautheimer has devot- 
ed to the origins of Ghiberti’s style and to his relations with fellow _ 
artists and humanists. It is these sections of the book, with their wealth ~ 
of references to other aspects of Early Renaissance civilization, that 
will prove particularly rewarding to the non-specialist reader. Art 
historians will be equally grateful for the meticulous presentation of _ 
sources and documents (including numerous corrections and addi- 
tions based on the author’s archival research); the thorough analysis — 
of the influence of ancient sculpture upon Ghiberti, especially the in- 
valuable check list of antiques actually known to the master, compiled 
with the most painstaking labor and destined to remain a standard 
reference tool for many years to come; and, above all, the sorely need- 
ed clarification of the internal chronology of the two great bronze 
doors, executed in 1403-24 and 1425-52, respectively. These are key 
works, both for Ghiberti and for Early Renaissance art as a whole; 
the dating worked out by Dr. Krautheimer for the numerous reliefs 
of which they are composed is thus vitally important not only for the — 
master’s own development but for his relationship with other artists. 
It is interesting to note—to cite but one concrete example—how well 
Dr. Krautheimer’s findings support the recent observations of Ulrich 
Middeldorf on the art of Ghiberti as a source for the style of Fra An- 
gelico ("L’Angelico e la scultura’, Rinascimento, V1, 1955-56, pp. 179 
ff., published too late for inclusion in Dr. Krautheimer’s bibliography). 

While the doors quite naturally hold the center of the stage, the au- 
thor has not slighted the rest of Ghiberti’s sculptural output. The stat- 
ues at Or San Michele, the Siena Font, and even the tomb slabs are 
analyzed with the same sovereign command of the factual data and 
the same keen understanding. Only the designs for stained-glass win- 
dows—a marginal part of the euvre where the master’s personality is 
least clearly discernible—have been treated in somewhat cursory fash- 
ion. (Since the publication of Dr. Krautheimer’s book, the windows 
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have been well reproduced in color in Giuseppe Marchini, Vetrate 
italiane, Milan, 1956.) Altogether, this monograph is a proud achieve- 
ment. In re-establishing the artistic importance of his subject, the au- 
thor has done far more than fill a long-standing scholarly need; he has 
illuminated a host of problems of fundamental concern to any student 
of the Florentine quattrocento. 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY H. W. Janson 


Renaissance Papers: A Selection of Papers Presented at the Renaissance 
meeting in the Southeastern States (1956), 112 pp. $2. Available from 
the Secretary-Treasurer, Frank L. Haskins, East Carolina College. 

The editors of this latest volume of the series are to be congratulat- 
ed both on the quality of the contents and the appearance of the vol- 
ume. It contains a dozen short papers mostly on Elizabethan drama 
and other literary subjects, except for R. H. Chowen’s paper on ‘Pad- 
uan Forgeries of Roman Coins’, with six pages of illustrations accom- 
panied by an interesting and informative essay on the makers of Ren- 
aissance medals and their models and methods. 

The literary papers include a discussion by J. A. Bryant, Jr., of “The 
Nature of Allegory in Lyly’s Endymion’, which attempts to explain 
the composition in terms of the artistic process; a notice of “Thomas 
Heywood: Teacher of Tradition’, by H. E. Bowen, which suggests 
the relevance of a passage in Heywood’s Apology for Actors to the 
problem of topicality in Shakespeare’s history plays; Robert H. West’s 
‘Night’s Black Agents in Macbeth’ takes issue with Henry N. Paul 
(The Royal Play of Macbeth, New York, 1950) in his contention that 
the powers of evil in Macbeth are explicit as in Faustus and that Mac- 
beth is a necromancer, and also with W. C. Curry in his assertion that 
the ‘Wierd Sisters are demons in the form of witches’. Shakespeare 
provides no theoretical basis, but leaves the superhuman evil which 
gives larger dimensions to the play a mystery about which ‘we have 
no means really to know’. Emily B. Stanley has a suggestive and il- 
luminating paper on “The Use of Classical Mythology by the Uni- 
versity Wits’, from Lyly’s and Peele’s plots through Greene’s and 
Marlowe’s use for characterization and suggestive allusion. Marilyn 
L. Williamson, in ‘Matter of More Mirth’, ably explicates the comic 
elements in Chapman’s The Widow’s Tears. William A. Hunter, in an 
essay on “The American Languages as Literary Vehicles’, writes an in- 
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teresting account of missionary study of the native languages in Cen- 
tral America in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and of the ef- 
fort to express not only religious, but also humanistic literature in the 
native tongues. Edward A. Stephenson, in “Some Stylistic Links Be- 
tween Spenser and E. K.’, supplements D. T. Starnes’ study of ‘Spen- 
ser and E. K.’ (SP, x11, 1944, 181-200). Frank L. Haskins studies 
‘Misalliance’ as a theme in Tudor and Stuart drama significant of the 
ambition of lower class daydreams and of ‘a good deal of uneasiness 
among the gentility’. 

Macon Cheek on “Two Sonnets of Milton’ points out the presence 
of basic scriptural materials for the sonnet on his blindness in the letter 
sent in 1631 with the sonnet on his twenty-third birthday and relates 
it to the consistency of Milton’s views throughout his works. Carolyn 
Herbert studies ‘Comic Elements in the Scenes of Hell in Paradise 
Lost’. George Wickes adds a valuable discussion of “Henry Constable: 
Courtier Poet’, and of the best manuscripts of his works, to the biog- 
raphy he published in Biographical Studies 11 (1954), 274-275. 

At the end, facsimiles of title pages of the first editions of Holin- 
shed’s Chronicles and Drayton’s Poly-Olbion, and of a page of G. B. 
Guarini’s De Ordine docendi ac Studendi are accompanied by biblio- 
graphical and historical notes on the three works. There are a few 
misprints, one ornament is upside down, and the pictures of medals 
could have been arranged so that the genuine coin and the forgery 
were on facing pages, instead of back to back. But these are very mi- 
nor matters. What is remarkable is the growing excellence of appear- 
ance and content of the successive annual volumes produced by the 
Southeastern Renaissance Conference with financial assistance from 
Duke University, the University of North Carolina, and the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina. 
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James Westfall Thompson’s famous study of The Medieval Library, 
first published in 1939 and long out of print, has been reprinted by 
offset by the Hafner Publishing Company, 31 East toth Street, 
New York 3, N. Y. viii, 702 pp. $12.50. This valuable and com- 
prehensive survey attempts to cover the field from the early Mid- 
dle Ages to the end of the manuscript period in the Renaissance. It 
is invaluable as a survey of the field and as a starting point for spe- 
cialized studies. Bibliographical footnotes add to its usefulness, and 
some readers will certainly want to interleaf it with additions and 
later bibliography. The only contribution toward a new edition 
which the publishers have been able to make, is the addition of 
Blanche B. Boyer’s valuable review, reprinted from the Library 
Quarterly, x (July, 1940), 20 pp., which points out several errors of 
fact and of method (inevitable in so large an undertaking) and sug- 
gests topics not covered in this volume. 


Library News 


The Houghton Library [Harvard Univer- 
sity] Report of Accessions for the Year 1955- 
56 begins with an account of early maps 
of Siberia and Russia, almost all of the 
seventeenth century, followed by some 
examples of early Russian printing, in- 
cluding a copy of the ‘Ostrog Bible’ of 
1581, and two Russian manuscripts. The 
library has also acquired 560 pieces of 


Russian music, presented by Bayard L. 
Kilgour, including the first edition of the 
libretto of Boris Godunov with one of on- 
ly six copies of the unexpurgated vocal 
score. 

Among some notable medieval manu- 
scripts is one in Catalan of Ramon Lull’s 
La taula general de totes sciences, an auto- 
graph letter of Luigi Pulci dated August 
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23, 1466, and Pope John xx1’s De conser- 
vanda sanitate and other treatises includ- 
ing Jordanus Ruffus’s Liber mariscalcie 
equorum with many marginal drawings of 
the examination and treatment of horses. 
Of the incunabula thirty were received, 
half of them unrecorded or unique in 
Stillwell, including Paris de Puteo, De re 
militari et de duello [Naples, 1476-77]; 
Bishop Alfonso de Cartagena, Doctrinal 
de los cavalleros (Burgos, 1487); the Mar- 
quis de Santillana’s Cancionero [Saragos- 
sa, ca. 1479-84], 2d ed. with poems by 
Gomez and Jorge Manrique; Geerard 
Leeu’s illustrated edition of De historie 
van deme vramen riddere Paris unde va der 
schone Vienna des dolfijns dochter (Ant- 
werp, 1488), the only other known copy 
in Upsala; Christianus Wierstraat’s Hys- 
torij des beleegs van Nuyszo [Cologne, ca. 
1476], the only complete copy of this cel- 
ebration of Charles the Bold’s siege of 
Neuss; the first Low German edition of 
Guido delle Colonna’s Bok der historien va 
der veestoringe der stat Troye [Liibeck, ca. 
1478]; the only copy recorded in this 
country of Premierfait’s translation of 
Boccaccio’s Le cas et ruyne des nobles hommes 
et femmes (Paris, Jean Dupré, 1484), ap- 
parently the first illustrated book printed 
in Paris (Pynson borrowed nine large 
woodcuts for his 1494 edition); the first 
complete edition of Guillaume de De- 
guilleville’s Le romant des trois pelerinaiges 
(Petit and Rembolt, ca. 1500); Jacobus 
Magni’s Sophologium (Gering, Crantz, 
and Friburger, 1475); and La céfession 
frere Olivier Maillard [Pierre Levet, ca. 
1490]. There is also the only known copy 
printed on vellum of the first Latin-Ital- 
ian version of Aesopus moralisatus [Ver- 
ona, 1479]; the first edition of Boccaccio’s 
Nymphale Fiesolano [Venice, ca. 1477], of 
which only one other copy is known; 
Lorenzo Spirito’s Alto marte [Vicenza, 
1489], a long poem in terza rima recount- 
ing the deeds of Nicolo Piccinino; the 
first edition of Petrarch’s Testamentum 
[Venice, ca. 1498]; and Andreas de Esco- 


bar’s Modus confitendi [Rome, E. Silber, 
ca. 1495-98]. There is listed also a first 
edition of Dares Phrygius, De excidio 
Troiae historia [Cologne, ca. 1472]; and 
of Poggio’s translation of Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, Bibliothecae historicae [Bologna, 1472]; 
and of Johann Nider’s Formicarius [Co- 
logne, ca. 1475] which contains the first 
biographical account of Joan of Arc; and 
of the Hortulus animae [Strasburg, 1498], 
important in the development of the 
Protestant liturgy. 

Over 250 books printed in the sixteenth 
century in France, Spain, Germany, and 
Italy, 130 English books printed before 
1640, and 12 manuscripts have been add- 
ed to Harvard’s tremendous collection. 
Among many interesting items are copies 
of the Rome editions of Machiavelli’s 
Discorsi (1531) and Historie (1532) from 
different manuscripts, and antedating the 
Florentine editions of the same years; 
two firsts of Tasso, Il Goffredo (Venice, 
1580), and II secretario (Ferrara, 1587); 
Vives, De subventione pauperum (Bruges, 
1526), the first book to assert that the care 
of the poor is a civic responsibility re- 
gardless of heavenly rewards. Half a doz- 
en works of Erasmus include several first 
printings of the enlarged Adagia. To a 
strong collection of the works of Cam- 
panella was added a letter and a copy of 
his first work, Philosophia, sensibus demon- 
strata (Naples, 1591); and Pico’s Examen 
vanitatis doctrinae gentium (Mirandola, 
1520). Among many works on the Ref- 
ormation and Counter-Reformation are 
some notable records of the Council of 
Trent: a copy of the Decreta (Bologna, 
1548) containing an account of the first 
twelve sessions was suppressed almost 
immediately; the Translatio (Bologna, 
1548) giving the reasons, chiefly sanitary, 
for transferring the Council to Bologna, 
has a medical attestation by Fracastoro; 
and an unique copy of the Canones, et de- 
creta (Rome: Aldus, 1564). Among the 
English books are additions to the collec- 
tion of jest-books of Robert Chamber- 
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lain; William Morgan’s Welsh Bible of 
1588 with an inscription to David Pow- 
ell; and Justus Lipsius’ De militia Romana 
(Antwerp, 1602) with Ben Jonson’s auto- 
graph signature. Among the manuscripts 
are a long and interesting letter by Sir 
Kenelm Digby explaining his conversion 
to Catholicism, and ‘Meditations on the 
existence of God and the soul’ by Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury. Neither manuscript 
has been published. Among 225 seven- 
teenth-century books are 85 Mazarinades 
and many topical tracts on the death of 
Ravaillac and other events. There are 
many additions to French and Spanish 
belles-lettres and some Dutch books. 


music including a copy of Nicolas For- 
mé’s Musica simplex quatuor vocum (Paris, 
1638), which has been recorded as lost. 
Formé was the creator of the classical 
French motet. 

Finally, among the English books of 
1640 to 1700 are a notable collection of 
Pepys’ books including his copy of Foxe’s 
Acts and monuments (1684), and several of 
Pepys’ own works, including two copies 
of the first printing of the diary (1825), 
and several manuscript documents and 
letters. Others represented are John Eve- 
lyn, John Bunyan, and William Drum- 
mond’s The most elegant and elaborate 
poems, 1659. 


There are several important volumes of 


Con ferences 


THE RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
held its spring meeting on April 13 in the University of California’s 
Dwinelle Hall. The program consisted of a paper on ‘Humanism in 
the Music of the Renaissance: North and South’, by Professor Ed- 
ward E. Lowinsky, assisted by a group of singers. After a lunch at the 
Faculty Club, Professor Edward F. Maylan read a paper on the ‘Ori- 
gin and Antecedents of the Term Humanism’, in which he points out 
that not until the nineteenth century did it become a historical con- 
cept denoting the activities of the classical scholars of the Renaissance. 
It was not a simple derivation from the late fifteenth-century word 
humanist. Professor Lawrence V. Ryan spoke on “Humanism and the 
New Latin Poetry in England’, and Professor James S. Ackerman on 
‘The Iconography of the Capitoline Hill: A Study of Humanism in 
Architecture’. 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE held its 
annual meeting April 26 and 27, and presented a remarkably rich and 
varied program. Friday morning Miss Katherine Armstrong (Wash- 
ington) read a paper on “Tensions in Donne’s Prose Style’; Miss Ra- 
chel Giese (British Columbia), “Erasmus: 1466 or 1469; A. C. Ham- 
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ilton (Washington), ‘Sidney’s Idea of the “Right Poet’ ’; Quirinus 
Breen (Oregon) on “The Antiparadoxon of Marcantonius Majoragi- 
us’. After a Conference Luncheon there was a joint session with the 
Northwest Chapter of the American Musicological Society which 
heard the following papers: Robert H. Perrin, ‘Some References to 
Music in Provengal Literature’; Wm. T. Costello, s.j. (Jesuit Noviti- 
ate, Sheridan), on “The Latin Verses for William Turner’s Doctorate 


in Music (Cantab. 1696)’; Nan C. Carpenter (Montana State), “The — 
Influence of University Studies upon the Music of England during _ 


the Renaissance’; and W. R. Clendenin (Colorado), ‘The Chanson — 


Mass—Its Origin and Early Development’. At 3:30 there was a pub- 
lic lecture by Edward Lowinsky on “Humanism in the Music of the 


Renaissance—North and South’, with musical illustrations. Saturday ~ 


morning there was a joint session with the Classical Association of the 
Pacific States, Northwest Section which heard the following papers: 
Ralph E. Giesey (Washington) on “Antiquarianism and Historicism’; 
W. L. Grant (British Columbia) on “A Classical Theme in Neo-Lat- 


in’; W. C. Grummel (Washington) on ‘Justus Lipsius and Some | 


Stoic Doctrines’; L. B. Hall (Gonzaga) on “An Aspect of the Renais- 
sance in Gavin Douglas’ Aeneid’. After a business meeting and lunch- 
eon further papers were read as follows: C. J. Simpson (Whitworth) 
on “The Penance of John Davis’; A. R. Benham (Washington) on 


‘The Perfect Politician and Its Author’; Jean Alexander (Washing-_ 


ton) on “Disorder and Design in Montaigne’s Last Essays’; G. P. V. 
Akrigg (British Columbia) on “The English Court and the Italian 
Renaissance’; and Morton Jacobs (Washington) on “The “Good 
Duke” and the Usurper—Conflict as Treated in History Plays of 
Shakespeare’s Early and Middle Periods’. 


THE RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
was held April 27 at the Huntington Library. The program was planned 
around the subject, “Towards a Definition of the Renaissance in Lit- 
erature and the Arts’, and papers were given by Professor Hallett D. 
Smith, Chairman of the Division of the Humanities at the California 
Institute of Technology, Prof. Raymond Kendall, Dean of the School 
of Music at the University of Southern California, and Professor 
Bates Lowry, Historian of Art for the University of California at 
Riverside. Time was allowed for discussion of each paper, with a 
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buffet luncheon and business meeting between the first and second. 
Mark H. Curtis is the Secretary-Treasurer. 


THE CENTRAL RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE was held at Manhat- 
tan, Kansas, on March 29 and 30. The first session heard papers as fol- 
lows: “The Relations of Music and Poetry in the Works of Wyatt 
and Surrey’, Charles W. Eckert (Washington); ‘Conflicting Tradi- 
tional and Renaissance Elements in Muscovite Views about the Pur- 
pose and Function of Law, 1497-1589’, Oswald P. Backus (Kansas); 
“Musical Hunting Scenes from the Time of Francis 1’, Alexander L. 
Ringler (Oklahoma); “Challenge to Single Combat in Samson Ago- 
istes’, George R. Waggoner (Kansas); ‘James 1, Bacon, Middleton, 
and the Making of The Peace-Maker’, Rhodes Dunlap (State Universi- 
ty of Iowa); “Lutheranism and the Spanish Alumbrados’, John E. 
Longhurst (New Mexico). 

After lunch the following papers were read: ‘Shakespeare’s Use of 
a Gallery over the Stage’, Richard Hosley (Missouri); “Veronese and 
the Inquisition: a Study of the So-called Feast in the House of Levi’, 
Philip Fehl (Nebraska); ‘Merit of Araucana’, John van Horne (Ili- 
nois); ‘Latin Language Study as a Renaissance Puberty Rite’, Walter 
J. Ong, sy. (Saint Louis); “Apian’s Astronomicum: The Wonder 
Book of the Heavens’, Curt Zimansky (State University of Iowa). 
After a banquet, G. B. Harrison addressed an evening meeting on 
‘The Approach to Shakespeare’. A third session of papers included 
‘Batman’s Batman upon Bartholome’, Verna Parish (Fort Hayes Kansas 
State College); “The Hymns of Jacobus Vaet’, Milton Steinhardt 
(Kansas); ‘Shakespeare’s Birds’, T. P. Harrison (Texas); “Tillage and 
Husbandry: Sonnets 1-xvu1’, Rufus Putney (Colorado); “On Walton’s 
Toleration’, Jewel Wurtzbaugh (Oklahoma); ‘Juan Luis Vives’ Hu- 
manitarian Views’, Anne M. Riley (Arkansas). There was also an in- 
teresting exhibition of Renaissance prints from the Albert H. Wiggin 
Collection of the Boston Public Library, and a group of Renaissance 
Coins from the collection of C. P. Greenough 3rd. Prof. Marjorie 
Adams is Conference Secretary. 


NEWBERRY LIBRARY CONFERENCE ON RENAISSANCE STUDIES 
was held April 6. The program began with a welcome by Dr. Stanley 
Pargellis and papers by J. Enck (Wisconsin) on ‘Jonson’s Dramatiza- 
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tion of the Humours’; Edwin J. Webber (Northwestern) on “Hu- 
manistic Comedy and the Celestina’; and M. H. M. MacKinnon (West- 
ern Ontario) on ‘Sir John Harington: The Dilettante in Elizabethan 
Society’. The afternoon session heard papers by Paul Nettl (Indiana) 
on ‘The Moresca of the Sixteenth Century’; and Louise E. Cuyler 
(Michigan) on ‘Cryptic Elements in Sixteenth-Century Music’. There 
were refreshments in the Fellows’ Lounge. Harold J. Grimm of Indi- 
ana University was Chairman. 


SOUTHEASTERN RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE held its Fourteenth 


Annual Meeting (the first since its formal organization) at Duke Uni- 
versity on April 12-13. Macon Cheek (North Carolina) presided at 
the Friday afternoon session which heard the following papers: Frank 
L. Hoskins (East Carolina College), “Shakespeare and the Prodigious 
Page Tradition’, critic Clifford P. Lyons (North Carolina); Werner 
P. Friederich (North Carolina), ‘Scholarship in Switzerland in the 
16th Century’; Louise Salley (Florida State University and Queens 


College), “The Conflict of Mysticism and Greek Learning: Lefevre’, 


critic Ernest W. Nelson (Duke); Carolyn Herbert (Duke), “Comedy 
in Othello’, critic William B. Hunter (Wofford); T. Walter Herbert 
(Florida), ‘Dramatic Characters Viewed by Others in the Same Play’, 
critic Fred E. Friend (David Lipscomb); Robert H. Goldsmith (Em- 
ory and Henry),"The Plain Blunt Englishman’, critic John E. Bridges, 
Jr. (North Carolina at Greensboro). After a supper given by Duke 
University there was music by the Duke University Madrigal Sing- 
ers, directed by Eugenia Seville, and an evening program at which 
Alan K. Manchester (Duke) presided, which heard the following: 
David Ogg (Oxford University and the University of South Caro- 
lina), “Thomas Hobbes: an Attempt at Re-assessment’, critic Stephen 
Emory (North Carolina); S. K. Heninger, Jr. (Duke), “The Athens 
Wind Tower, an Essay in Renaissance Archeology’; Jason L. Saund- 
ers (North Carolina), “Patrizi and Neoplatonism’, critic Emst Ma- 
nasse (North Carolina). On Saturday John L. Lievsay (Tennessee) pre- 
sided and the following papers were read: Cyrus Hay (Vanderbilt), 
‘The Pretended Piety of Jonson’s Alchemist’, critic Henry Snuggs 
(Wake Forest); Mary Ellen Rickey (Kentucky), “The Influence of 
Herbert on Vaughan’, critic Dorothy Lloyd Gilbert (Guilford); 
Thomas Wheeler (Tennessee), “Bacon’s Henry vit as a Machiavellian 
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Prince’, critic Loren C. MacKinney (North Carolina); A. G. D. Wiles 
(The Citadel), ‘James Johnstoun and the Arcadian Style’, critic Wil- 
liam Wells (North Carolina); Fredson T. Bowers (Virginia), ‘Bibli- 
ography and General Scholarship’, critic Woodrow W. Powell (Ap- 
palachian); Denver E. Baughan (Florida), ‘Friendship in Sidney’s Ar- 
cadia’, critic Robert B. Sharpe (North Carolina). 

The fourth session, presided over by Charles E. Ward (Duke) 
heard the following: Linton C. Stevens (Alabama), ‘Machiavelli’s 
“virtt’” and the Voluntarism of Montaigne’, critic J.C. Lyons (North 
Carolina); Thomas B. Stroup (Kentucky), “The Poetry of George 
Daniel’, critic A. C. Howell (North Carolina); Daniel C. Boughner 
(Guggenheim Fellow), “The Modernism of Jonson’s Poetaster’, critic 
Ernest W. Talbert (North Carolina); Frank B. Evans, 111 (William 
and Mary), ‘New Evidence on the 1596 Printing of the Faerie Queene’, 
critic Fredson T. Bowers; Philip J. Traci (Duke), “The Literary Qual- 
ities of Puttenham’s Arte of English Poesie’, critic lvar L. Myhr Duncan 
(Belmont); George Wickes (Duke), “The Portrait of a Renaissance 
Lady: Penelope Rich’, critic Raymond Jenkins (Catawba); Maurice 
Legris (North Carolina), “The English Countryside in Harrison’s 
Description of England’. A display of Renaissance maps was arranged 
by S. K. Heninger, Jr., and Thomas Simkins of Duke University. The 
officers were: President, Allan H. Gilbert (Duke); Vice-President, 
W.L. Wiley (North Carolina); Secretary-Treasurer, Frank L. Hos- 
kins (East Carolina); Local Committee on Arrangements, S. K. Hen- 
inger, Jr. (Duke); Registration, Dorothy Roberts (Duke). 


THE NEW ENGLAND RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE will meet at 
Connecticut College, New London, on October 11-12. The local 
committee may be reached in care of Prof. Dorothy Bethurum. 


THE MIDDLE ATLANTIC CONFERENCE will meet at Bryn Mawr 
College on Saturday, October 26, at 2, in the Common Room of 
Goodhart Hall. There will be a talk on Inigo Jones with slides; a talk 
on Charles 1 as patron of arts and literature, by C. V. Wedgwood; 
followed by tea and music of the Chapel Royal of Charles 1 conduct- 
ed by Dr. William Reese. Communicated by Prof. Caroline Rob- 
bins. 
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AN ENDOWMENT 
FOR THE RENAISSANCE SOCIETY 


The Renaissance Society of America, Inc., now in its fourth year, 
looks forward to the future with determination and confidence. Such 


/ 
| 
| 


success as the Socicty has already enjoyed is due to the prompt and _ 


wide support it received from its members and to the hard work of a 
small group who have borne the burden, both physically and finan- 


cially, of furthering the work of the Society. It cannot be expected 


that this group will continue such effort indefinitely. 

To date the chief contribution which the Society has been able to 
make lies in the fields of organization and publication. With the quar- 
terly News and the annual Studies, each regular member has returned 
to him, in printing costs, some ninety-two cents for every dollar he 
has paid. Clearly it is impossible for the Society to maintain a central 
office, to say nothing of expanding its services, on the residuum. 

With this in mind the Council has voted to increase the annual dues 


to $6, beginning in 1958. While such an increase should bring relief _ 


for a hard-pressed budget, it will make little additional money avail- 
able for projects other than the publication of the News and Studies, 
since all items in the cost of publication go up steadily. In order to 
provide funds for other activities upon which the Society should em- 


bark (publication of monographs, conferences, scholarships, and the. 


_ like), as well as to pay a secretary and to make available travel funds 
for members of the Board (so that the Society can have Board mem- 
bers living at some remove from New York City), the Society needs 
an endowment. 

The Executive Board is therefore currently undertaking a drive for 
necessary capital funds. An income sufficient to make an appreciable 
impact would require a fund of $100,000, or more. This will be no 
easy sum to raise, and the help of every member must be enlisted. All 
suggestions of means for realizing this goal will be welcomed by the 
Finance Committee. Both gifts and bequests are being invited. What- 
ever contribution you are able to make, either of gift, bequest, or 
practicable idea, will encourage the Board in its conviction that the 
RSA isa living and dynamic force in American scholarship. 

Curt F. Biihler 
Chairman of the Finance Committee 
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News and Notes 


Studies V is now being assembled for publication early in 1958. We 
do not ‘hold over’ contributions from one volume of Studies to the 
next, so that contributions are either published within a year (often 
six months) of their submission, or they are returned to the contribu- 
tor promptly for submission elsewhere. This policy enables the Socie- 
ty to offer more prompt publication than is possible for the older 
journals in the field which commonly maintain a ‘backlog’ of mater- 
ial representing all they can publish for about two years. 


The American Institute of Musicology, under its Director, Armen 
Carapetyan, is continuing to augment its two major series, the Corpus 
mensurabilis musicae and the Corpus scriptorum de musica. In the former 
series, the first volume of Early Fifteenth-Century Music, edited by Gil- 
bert Reaney, has appeared. This volume contains the collected works 
of Cordier, Césaris, Carmen, and Tapissier, thus making important 
additions to the music available in modern print by the composers 
who immediately preceded Dufay. The publication of the Collected 
Musical Works of Gafurius, edited by Lutz Finscher, has been launched 
by means of a fascicle containing two masses. Of special significance 
is the project to bring out a complete edition of Giovanni Gabrieli, 
edited by Denis Arnold; the first volume is announced as almost ready 
for release. It is also announced that the first volume of a complete 
edition of Cipriano de Rore, edited by Bernhard Meier, will appear 
in the first half of 1957. 

In the second series, progress is being made in the project of publish- 
ing, in complete form, the monumental Speculum musicae by Jacobus 
of Liége. (Only a fragment is included in Coussemaker’s Scriptores 
and in Walter Grossmann’s monograph of 1924.) The new edition, to 
occupy seven volumes, is being brought out under the editorship of 
Roger Bragard. The first volume is already issued and the second is 
reported as ‘in preparation at the printer’s’. 


Michigan State University at East Lansing, Michigan (112 Morrill 
Hall) is launching The Centennial Review of Arts & Science, a quarterly, 
beginning in the winter of 1957 ($3 per year, $5 for two years). The 
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Review is intended for readers with broad interests in the liberal arts. 
It hopes to avoid the extremes of specialization and popularization 
and hopes to ‘elucidate the essential vocabulary of the various disci- 
plines as well as their attitudes, methods, and techniques of inquiry.’ 
The first issue will offer a symposium on “The New View of Man’, a 
sufficiently broad subject. But the appearance of such a name as Doug- 
las Bush in the first issue suggests that the Renaissance will not be en- 
tirely neglected by those who propose to take all humanistic know- 
ledge for their province. 


A new monograph series to be known as Anglistica and published by 
Rosenkilde and Bagger, International Publishers and Booksellers, 
Kron-Prinsens-Gade 3, Copenhagen x, Denmark, will be edited by 
Thorsten Dahl, Kemp Malone, and Geoffrey Tillotson. All mono- 
graphs are to be in English, and the series is not limited to literary and 
linguistic subjects, but is intended to include studies in history, folk- 
lore, and all other cultural disciplines. Manuscripts are invited. Seven 
volumes have been published and three more are announced. 


UNESCO Coupons are accepted as payment for membership in The 
Renaissance Society of America, Inc. 


Scholars who use the STC will be pleased to hear that Mr. William 
A. Jackson and his staff have just celebrated the completion of the let- 
ter A for the revised edition so long expected. 


British Manuscripts Project: A Checklist of the Microfilms prepared in 
England and Wales for the American Council of Learned Societies, 
1941-45, has been compiled by Lester K. Born and may be obtained 
for $2 from the Photoduplicating Service, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. The Checklist makes possible the location of materi- 
als. It is arranged by repositories and supplied with an index. Alto- 
gether there are 2,652 reels of microfilm reproducing nearly five mil- 
lion manuscript pages from the British Museum, the libraries of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, the Public Record Office and the National Li- 
brary of Wales, and also from the libraries of the Marquis of Bath at 
Longleat, the Earl of Leicester at Holkham Hall, the Duke of North- 
umberland at Alnwick Castle, and from Penshurst and Knowle. Of 
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Oxford mss there are 26 films in color. Copies of the films may be 
purchased at the cost of the positive prints. Scholars who cannot spend 
their summers in England will be grateful for this guide to one very 
large collection of microfilm. It is to be hoped, but hardly to be ex- 
pected, that other large microfilm libraries being formed in this coun- 
try will be catalogued as promptly and made available to students. 


The Supplement to De Ricci’s Census 
The Bibliographical Society of America has now undertaken the 
completion and publication of a Supplement to Seymour De Ricci’s 
Census of Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripts in the United States and 
Canada. This supplement was originally prepared by Dr. William 


) Jerome Wilson and Professor C. U. Faye under the auspices of the 


American Council of Learned Societies in 1948, but lacked funds for 
publication. With the consent of the former editors, the American 
Council of Learned Societies, and the Mediaeval Academy of America 
it will now be brought up to date, edited, and seen through the press 
by Dr. W. H. Bond, Curator of Manuscripts in the Houghton Li- 
brary of Harvard University, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. Librar- 
ians and private collectors are urged to contribute descriptions of all 
manuscripts received before January 1, 1957. Rules for new descrip- 
tions have been formulated and copies may be obtained by request 
addressed to Dr. Bond. Information is sought also about any changes 
of location, or amplifications or corrections of information about 
previously described manuscripts. Scholars who can provide addi- 
tional information or corrections are also invited to do so. January I, 
1958, is the deadline for receipt of additional material. Thereafter the 
Supplement will be continued on an annual basis in the Papers of the 
Bibliographical Society, with an index in volume form at appropriate 
intervals, so that information about American-held manuscripts can 


be kept up to date. : 


ADDITIONAL NOTES ON PUBLICATIONS 


by P.O.K. 

Agostini, Ludovico, La Repubblica im- mella, 1957. 187 p. Critical ed. of the 
maginaria. Ed. L. Firpo. (Edizioni dell’ political section which constitutes Bk. 
Istituto di Scienze Politiche dell’Uni- u, Pt. u, of the dialogue L’Infinito (1585- 
versita di Torino, vol. 4). Turin: Ra- 90) by Lud. Agostini of Pesaro (1536- 


cwal 


1612), based on the autograph Ms. 193 
of the Biblioteca Oliveriana in Pesaro. 
At the end, a careful bibliography. 

Palm, Erwin Walter, Los Monumentos 
Arquitectonicos de la Espatiola. (Publica- 
ciones de la Universidad de Santo Do- 
mingo) 2 vols. Ciudad Trujillo: 1955. 
I: Xxxii, 209 p. 46 pl. m: 217 p. 177 pl. 
Monumental work on the architectural 
monuments of the 16th, 17th and 18th 
centuries on the island of Espajfiola 
(Haiti and Dominican Republic), cov- 
ering the general historical and cultural 
background as well as the architectural 
development of the island. Indices, bib- 
liography. 

Quadrivium: Rivista di filologia e musi- 
cologia medievale, ed. G. B. Pighi, V. 
Pini, G. Vecchi. 1, 1, Bologna, 1956. 
Solid learned studies on medieval com- 
mentators of Lucan (B. Marti), on 
Guido Faba (V. Pini) and on Marchet- 
tus of Padua (G. Vecchi). 

Sorio, Andrés, Los Humanistas de la Corte 
de Alfonso el Magnanimo (segun los epis- 
tolarios). Universidad de Granada, 
1956. 345 p. A study of the relations be- 
tween the Italian humanists and the 


court of Alfonso of Aragon in Naples. 
The larger part of the volume (p. 113- 
322) contains the texts of letters and 
other compositions by the humanists, 
which illustrate their ties with Alfonso. 
The authors covered include Bruni, 
Filelfo, Guiniforte Barzizza, Poggio, 
Aurispa, Fazio, Panormita, Biondo, 
Valla, Andr. Contrario and Leon. Dati. 


Most of the texts are reprinted from the 


standard editions (some of which are 


old or rare), but several have been col-~ 


lated with important Vatican Mss or 
completed from them, and a group of 


letters addressed to Panormita by Joan- — 


nes Ferrarius, Joannes Olzina, and 


Franciscus Martorellus are published 1 


for the first time from cod. Vat. lat. 
3372. Also a treatise by Valla (aliud 
Siculum aliud Neapolitanum esse reg- 
num), though previously known to 
scholars, has been published for the 
first time from cod. Ottob. lat. 2075. 


Studia Oliveriana m (Pesaro, 1955), p. 7— 


56. L. Firpo, ‘I ““Praecepta ad filios”’ di 
Girolamo Cardano’. Text, Ital. tr., and 
critical introd. 


Renaissance Books 


This list was compiled in Paris from various national bibliographies as 
follows: Austria, September—October, 1956; Belgium, November- 
December 1956; France, December 19 56-January 1957; Germany, 
November 1956-January 1957; Great Britain, December 1956~Janu- 
ary 1957; Italy, August-October 1956; Rumania, July-November 
1956; Switzerland, December 1956-February 1957; United States, 
January 1957. No issue of the national bibliography of Spain later 
than those already listed was available; Spanish publications will ap- 
pear again in the next issue. Books marked with an asterisk have been 
received. [When ordering books, prEAsE mention Renaissance News.] 
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FINE ARTS 


Alazard, Jean. La Venise de la Renaissance. 
Paris: Hachette, 1956. 251 p. Ill. [pho- 
tos], carte. 990 f. 

| Baffoni, Ingino. I] conte Giovannandrea 

Commodi, pittore e poeta fiorentino, 1560 

—1638. 28 edizione ampliata. Gubbio: 

Eugubina, 1955. 148 p. 

Baie, Eugéne. Le siécle des Gueux. Histoire 
de la sensibilité flamande sous la Renais- 
sance. Ed. définitive. 6° et dernier tome: 
Le supréme épanouissement [précédé des 
Maitrises d’art] m1: Suite et fin. Brux- 
elles: Librairie Vanderlinden, 1956. 
440 p. 900 f.b. 

Callot, Jacques. Ed. by Edwin De Turck 
Bechtel. New York: Braziller, 1955. 
47 p. 137 ill. 96 pl. $10.00. (London: 
Thames, 42/-.) 

Cecchi, Emilio. La scultura fiorentina del 
Quattrocento. Milano: A. Garzanti, 
1956. 69 p. 24 ill. L. 300. 

Desparmet Fitz-Gerald, Xaviére. Goya. 
London: H. Hamilton; Paris: Amiot- 
Dumont, [1957]. 68 p. 36 col. pl. Bib- 
liog. 84/-. 

Diirer, Albrecht. [Werke]. Eine Ausw. 
aus. s. Werk. Mit e. Einl. v. Heinz Lii- 
decke. Leipzig: Seemann, 1956. 104 p. 
Lw. 24.40. 

Francastel, Galienne. Italian painting. Vol. 
1: Byzantine to Renaissance. Tr. by W. 
J. Strachan. London: Zwemmer, 1956, 
Col. pl. Bibliog. 175 p. 52/6. 

Genaille, Robert. La peinture hollandaise 
du XVF- siécle a nos jours (Coll. Pictura). 
Paris: Tisné, 1956. 160 p. 60 col. pl. 
Rel. 2.750 f. 

Grohn, Hans Werner. Hans Holbein d. J. 
als Maler. Leipzig: Seemann, [1956]. 47 
p- geb. DM 19.80. 

Hartt, Frederick. Sandro Botticelli (1444/s 
-1510). (1st ed. reprinted). London: 
Collins, 1957. 74 p. ill. bibliog. 4/-. 

Huttinger, Edouard. La peinture hollan- 
daise au XVII° siecle. Lausanne: Ed. 
Clairefontaine, 1956. 174 p. Col. ill. 
2.800 f, Rel. 3.100 f. (Also published in 


German at Ziirich: Biichergilde Gu- 
tenberg.) 

Lampson, Dominique. Les effigies des 
peintres célébres des Pays-Bas. Ed. cri- 
tique par Jean Puraye. Paris-Bruges: 
Desclée De Brouwer, 1956. 71 p. 150 f. 
b. 

Merian, Maria Sibylla. Die Reise nach 
Surinam 1699. Mit 11 farbigen Bildta- 
feln nach den handkolorierten Origi- 
nalstichen und einer farbigen Karte. 
Geleitw. von Friedrich Schnack. Ziir- 
ich: Buchclub Ex Libris, [1956]. 64 p. 
geb. 5 fis. 

Misérey, Marie de. Rubens. Préf. du Rd 
P. de Parvillez (Coll. Visages et sou- 
venirs). Paris: Ed. Caritas, [1956]. 125 
p- pls. 400 f. 

Mollica, C. Le Corrége. Rome: Impr. 
agostiniana, 1956. 44 p. Ill. 

Sacchetti Sassetti, Angelo. Per la storia 
dell’ arte nel Rinascimento. Frederico Fio- 
rentino scultore. Opere sconosciute del 
Vignola. Roma: Biblioteca d/arte, 
1956. 29 p., 7ill. L. 1000. 

Skira, Albert. Die grossen Jahrhunderte der 
Malerei (Vergleichende Geschichte der 
Malerei. Das 16. Jahrhundert: Von Leo- 
nardo zu Greco). Text von Lionello 
Venturi; aus dem Ital. von Karl Ge- 
org Hemmerich). Genéve-Paris-New 
York: Skira. Ill. (Also tr. into French 
by Rosabianca Skira-Venturi). 


HISTORY 


Bainton, Roland Herbert. Age of the Ref- 
ormation (with readings). (Anvil Book). 
New York: Van Nostrand, 1956. 192 
Pp. paper, $1.25. 

Baurit, Abbé Maurice. Les Quinze Vingtz, 
du XII° au XVIII siecle. Paris: L’au- 
teur, 2, place du Louvre, 1956. 125 p. 
plans. 275 f. 

Berque, Jacques. Les Muhddarat d’Al- 
Yousi. Problémes de la culture marocaine a 
la fin du XVIFP? siecle. Le Haye: Mouton, 
1956. 200 p. 18 fl. 

Cartier, Raymond. L’Europe 4 la con- 
quéte de [ Amérique. Paris: Plon, 1956. 
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Ill. (photos), carte fac-sim. Rel. 1.350 f. 

Chaunu, Huguette et Pierre. Séville et 
P Atlantique (1504-1650). Préf. de Lu- 
cien Febvre. 1°f€ partie: Partie statis- 
tique. Tome 1: Introduction méthodolo- 
gique. Paris: A. Colin, 1955. xvi, 332 p. 
pl. h.-t. 1.600 f. 

Cnockaert, L. Giovanni-Francesco Guido 
di Bagno, nuntius te Brussel, 1621-1627. 
Enige aspecten van zijn opdracht en van 
zijn persoonlijkheid. Brussel-Rome: 
Berg van’t Hof, 27, Brussel, 1956. 172 
p. 100 f.b. (This is the 7th fasc. issued 
by the Bibliothéque de l'Institut histor- 
ique belge de Rome.) 

Cutolo, Alessandro. Viaggio nel medioevo 
italiano (476-1453). Milano: V. Bom- 
piani, 1956. 446 p. L. 1200. 

Del Piazzo, Marcello. Protocolli del carteg- 
gio di Lorenzo il Magnifico per gli anni 
1473-74, 1477-92. (Deputazione di 
storia per la Toscana. Documenti di 
storia italiana. Serie 0. Vol. 1). Firenze: 
L. S. Olschki, 1956. lv, 676 p. 

Dit es den slapere ende den rentbouc van den 
Heligheest van Kemseke. 1548. Bewerkt 
en overgeschreven door Louis Laevaert. 
St-Niklaas: Bibliotheca Wasiana, 
Grote Markt, 45., 1956. 39 p. 

Dugdale Society. English historical scholar- 
ship in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. A record of the papers delivered at a 
conference arranged by the Dugdale Society 
to commemorate the tercentenary of the 
publication of Dugdale’s ‘Antiquities of 
Warwickshire’. Ed. by Levi Fox. Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1956. 
1x, 153 p. 21/—: 

Ellul, Jacques. Histoire des institutions. 
Tome w: Institutions frangaises. Premi- 
ére partie: Du moyen dge a 1789. (Sec- 
ond vol. is from 1789 to 1870.) Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1956. 
viii, 887 p. in 2 v. 1.300 and 600 f. 

Era, Antonio. II parlamento sardo del 1481 
—1485. Milano: A. Giuffré, 1955. cxi, 
283 p. L. 2000. 

Les fétes de la Renaissance. Paris: Centre 
national de la recherche scientifique, 


1957. 488 p. Rel. 3.000 f. 

Garvin, Katharine, ed. The great Tudors. 
2nd ed. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
1956. xxiv, 296 p. 25/-. 

Gaxotte, Pierre. La France de Louis XIV. 
Paris: Club du meilleur livre, 1956. 
1.450 f. 

Gebhardt, Bruno. Handbuch der deutschen 
Geschichte. 1: Von der Reformation bis 
zum Ende des Absolutismus. 16. bis 18. 

Jahrhundert. Stuttgart: Union Deutsche 
Verl. Ges., 1955. : 

Grill, Etienne. Voyages et découvertes a tra- 
vers le monde [Amérique-Océanie]. Il. 
d’Yves André. Casablanca: Société 
chérifienne, [1956]. 508 p. Col. pls. 
Map. 975 f. (Distributed in Paris by 
Hachette.) 

Groley, Gabriel. Pierre Mignard, Francois 
Girardin, Nicolas Mignard. Troyes: La 
Renaissance, 1956. 44 p. Ill. portrs. 

Guicciardini, Francesco. Carteggi. A cura 
di Pier Giorgio Ricci. Vol. vu; 21 no- 
vembre 1523-27 febbraio 1525. Roma: - 
Ed. Ist. storico italiano, 1956. 231 p. 
300: 

Gutton, Francis. L’ordre de Calatrava. La 
chevalerie militaire en Espagne. Paris: P. 
Lethielleux, 1955. 2.000 f. 

Hanhart, Robert. Das Bild der Jeanne 
d’ Arc in der franzésischen Historiographie 
vom Spdatmittelalter bis zur Aufkldrung. 
Basel-Stuttgart: Helbing & Lichten- 
hahn, 1955. 136 p. sfr. 10.-. 

Henry, Louis. Anciennes familles génévoises. 
Etude démographique: XVI°-XX° siécle. 
Paris: Presses universitaires de France, 
1956. 232 p. 800 f. 

Imbert, Jean, Gérard Sautel, and Mar- 
guerite Boulet-Sautel. Histoire des insti- 
tutions et des faits sociaux (X°-XIX® sié- 
cles). Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1956. 404 p. 980 f. 

*Jayne, Sears Reynolds. Library catalogues 
of the English Renaissance. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1956. 
225 p. $4.00. 

Kaegi, Werner. Jacob Burckhardt. Eine 
Biographie. Basel-Stuttgart: Schwabe, 
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; 


1956. 769 p. geb. 36 fis. 

Lagarde, Georges de. La naissance de I’es- 
prit laique au déclin du moyen age. 3° éd. 
ref. Tome 1: Bilan du XIII siecle. Lou- 
vain: Nauwelaerts; Paris: Béatrice 
Nauwelaerts, 1956. 232 p. 1.400 f. 

Leonardo da Vinci. Notebooks. Arr., tr., 
introd. by Edward McCurdy. New 
York: Braziller, 1955. 1247 p. Ill. $5.00. 
(Also in 2 v. London: J. Cape, 1956. 
84/-.) 

Leroy, Alfred. Histoire des rois de France 
@ Henri IV 4 Charles X. Paris: Ed. Ven- 
tadour, [1956]. 263 p. 750 f. 

Lhotsky, Alphons. Jacob Burckhardt und 
Osterreich. Wien: Rohrer in Komm., 
1956. [Umschlagt.] s’20. 

Londesborough, Annie Jean. The widen- 
ing world. Black and white ill. from 
contemporary sources. Drawings by 
Harold Beards. 2nd ed. London: G. 
Philip, 1956 [1957]. vi, 225 p. Maps, 
bibliog. 8/-. 


_ Lucas-Dubreton, J. L’dge d’ or de la Renais- 


sance italienne (Coll. Les grandes études 
historiques). Paris: A. Fayard, 1957. 
700 f. —2.500 f. 

Marso, Ascanio. Der Discorso de i sgniz- 
zeri des Ascanio Marso von 1558. Mit 
verwandten Texten hrg. und bearb. 
von Leonhard Haas. Basel: Birkhauser, 
1956. lxx, IoI p. 16.40 fis. 

Meinert, Hermann. Von Wahl und Kro- 
nung der deutschen Kaiser zu Frankfort 
am Main. Mit d. Krénungsdiarium d. 
Kaisers Matthias aus d. Jahre 1612. 
Frankfurt a. M.: Kramer, 1956. 33 p. 
Geb. 8.-. 

Meyer, Rudolf. Die Flugschriften der 
Epoche Ludwigs XIV. Eine Unters. der 
in schweiger. Bibliotheken enthaltenen 
Broschiiren, 1661-1679. Basel-Stutt- 
gart: Helbing & Lichtenhahn, 1955. 
350 p. sfr. 15.20. 

Mols, Roger. Introduction a la démographie 
historique des villes d’ Europe du XIV® au 
XVIII siécles. Tome 1: Les problémes. 
Tome u: Les résultats. Tome mt: Annex- 
es. Louvain: Bibliothéque de l’ Univer- 


sité. . . et Publications universitaires de 
Louvain, 1954-1956. 3 v. 1.100 f.b. 

Morison, Samuel Eliot. Christopher Co- 
lumbus, mariner. Maps by Erwin Raisz. 
London: Faber, 1956. 6 pl. maps. iii, 
236 p. 21/-. 

Neale, Sir John Ernest. Elizabeth I and her 
parliaments, 1584-1601. London: Cape, 
1957. 452 p. 6 pl. 30/-. 

The Paston letters. Ed. with an introd. by 
John Warrington. Rev. ed. London: 
Dent; New York: Dutton, 1956. Vol. 
I: xxill, 264 p. Map, tables, bibliog. 
Vol. u: xi, 283 p. 6/-. 

Renteboeken van de armenkamer en van de 
kerk. [van] Elversele. 1460-1510. Be- 
werkt en overgeschreven door Louis 
Laevaert. St-Niklaas: Bibliotheca Wa- 
siana, Grote Markt, 45., 1956. 76 p. 

Rolland, H. Monnaies des comtes de Pro- 
vence, XII°-XV® siécles. Paris: A. & J. 
Picard; E. Bourgey, 1956. 274 p. 172 
fig. 6 pl. h.t. 3.000 f. 

Roulet, Louis-Edouard. L’ établissement de 
la mairie de La Chaux-de-Fonds en 1656. 
Visage et vertus d’une communauté nais- 
sante du haut Jura. Etude et documents 
publiés . . . 4 l’occasion de la commém- 
oration du 3° centenaire de cet événe- 
ment. (Dessins de André Rosselet). La 
Chaux-de-Fonds: Conseil communal, 
1956. 309 p. Ill. Rel. 12.50 fis. 

Ruocco, Giobbe. Capri al secolo XVI at- 
traverso i suoi documenti nella storia del 
Regno di Napoli. Vol. 1: Documenti e 
prolegomeni. Vol. a: Esposizione storica. 
Napoli: L. Barca, 1955. 2 v. 165; 299 p. 
L. 3000. 

Spooner, F. C. L’économie mondiale et les 
frappes monétaires en France (1493- 
1680). (Paris: Ecoles pratique des hautes 
études, vi’ section. Sér. Prix, monnaie, 
conjoncture). Paris: Colin, 1956. 560 
p- 29 pl. graph. cartes. 3.600 f. 

Tenison, E. M. Elizabethan England: being 
the history of this country ‘in relation to all 
foreign princes’. From original manuscripts, 
many hitherto unpublished; co-ordinated 
with 16th-century printed matter ranging 
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from royal proclamations to broadside bal- 
lads. A survey of life and literature. Royal 
Leamington Spa: Issued for the author 
to subscribers only at the sign of the 
Dove with the Griffin. Vol. m: 1599- 
1601, 1956. lxxvii, 623 p. 36 pl., portrs., 
plan, facsims., diagrs. Limited ed. of 
325 signed and numbered sets. 

Treue, Wilhelm. Deutsche Geschichte von 
1648 bis 1740. Polit. u. geistiger Wie- 
deraufbau. Berlin: de Gruyter, 1956. 
120 p. 2.40. 

Tyler, Royall. The Emperor Charles the 
Fifth. Foreword by Carl J. Burckhardt. 
London: Allen & Unwin, 1956. 376 p. 
Ill. portr. facsim. tables, diagrs. bibliog. 
aa) 
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Addison, Joseph & Richard Steele. Se- 
lected essays from the Tatler and the Spec- 
tator. Ed., introd. by Warren L. Flei- 
schauer. Chicago: Regnery, 1956. 184 
p- $0.95. 

Alfieri, Martino. Correspondance .. . 1634 
-1639. Pub. par Wilfrid Brulez (Coll. 
Analecta Vaticano-Belgica. 2° sér. Sec- 
tion B. Nonciature de Cologne, 1). 
Bruxelles-Rome: Institut historique 
belge de Rome, 1956. xvi, 212 p. 

Barbi, Michele. Problemi fondamentali per 
un nuovo commento della Divina com- 
media. Introd. di Mario Casella. Firenze: 
G. C. Sansoni, 1955. viii, 162 p. L. 2000. 

Boccaccio, Giovanni. Decameron. A cura 
di Natalino Sapegno. Vol. 1-1. Torino: 
Utet, 1956. 2 v. 475; 532 p. 7 ill. vol. 
L. 3500 compless. 

Boncompagni, Pietro. La madre di dio nel- 
la Divina commedia. Presentazione della 
‘Studium Dantis’. Roma: A. Signorel- 
li, 1956. 43 p. L. 350. 

Bossuat, Robert. Nicole Oresme et le Songe 
du verger. S. 1., s.d. (Extract from Moy- 
en Age, 1-2, pp. 83-130, 1947.) 

Brueys, Claude. La fargo dis escut. Comé- 
di, asatado pér Mas Felipe Delavouet. 
Entre-signe sus la messo en sceno de 
Miquéu Fontayne. Saint-Rémy-de- 


Provence (Bouches-du-Rh6ne): Impr. 
de l’Escolo dis aupiho, 1956. x, 36 p. 
[multigraphié] 

Bruno, Giordano. Opere di Bruno e di 
Tommaso Campanella. A cura di Au- 
gusto Guzzo e di Romano Amerio. 
Milano-Napoli: R. Ricciardi, 1956. 
Vili, 1299 p. L. $000. 


Caccia, Ettore. Tommaseo critico e Dante. . 
(Pubblicazioni dell’Istituto di lettera-_ 


tura italiana della Facolta di Magistero_ 


dell’Universit’ di Roma. Saggi di let-" 
teratura italiana diretti da U. Bosco. | 


Iv). Firenze: F. Le Monnier, 1956. vi, 
105 p. L. $00. 

Calvet, Mgr Jean Antoine. La littérature 
religieuse de Frangois de Sales a Fénelon. 


(This is Vol. v of a series Histoire de la 
littérature francaise published under the — 


direction of Calvet.) Paris: Del Duca, 


1956. 475 p. 19 pls. 1.650 f. 
Cazamian, Louis Frangois. History of Eng- 


lish literature. The Middle Ages and the. 


Renascence (650-1660) by Emile Le- 


gouis. Tr. by Helen D. Irvine. Modern . 


Times (1660-1950) by Louis Cazamian. 
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Macmillan, 1956. xxiii, 1427 p. $4.00. 
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Cerini, Matteo. Note e saggi di critica let- 
teraria vecchi e nuovi. Dall’ Umanesimo 
al Romanticismo. Pavia: Scuola, 
[1956]. 412 p. 

Chimenz, Siro A. II canto XIX del ‘Para- 
diso’. Roma: A. Signorelli, 1955. 32 p. 
Ba2So: 

Clarac, Pierre & André Simon. Le XVII@ 


siecle. Textes choisis et commentés. 


Paris: Belin, 1956. 478 p. Ill, portrs. 
860 f.—(cart.) 1.000 f. 

Coen Pirani, Emma. II libro illustrato itali- 
ano. Secoli XVII-XVIII. Roma: C. 
Bestetti, 1956. 29 p. 13 ill. 

Cohen, Gustave. Etudes @ histoire du thé- 
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sance. Paris: Gallimard, [1956]. 452 p. 
1.200 f. 

Congedo, Paolo. La formazione poetica di 
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Racine. Galatina: Bellone, 1956. 14 p. 
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Paris: Hatier, 1956. 96 p. 65 f. 
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iv, 383 p. L. 850. 
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OF PRA 
Francesco di Marco Datini 1335-1410 
by IRIS ORIGO 


One of the great success stories of 

the Middle Ages is the career of Francesco 
di Marco Datini, a Tuscan merchant-banker 
in the age of Boccaccio. 
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«5 Francesco di Marco was only fifteen when he left Prato 
for Avignon, to establish a trading firm in what was 
then Europe’s most prosperous city. Soon he was 
a rich man, dealing in wool, saffron, sacred pictures, 
household goods, and spices. In Florence, he set up a 
great export-import firm with branches and agents 
throughout Europe. 
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«@5 He willed to the city of Prato his 150,000 letters and 
papers—including his intimate correspondence 
with his wife, which gives a unique view of a rich 
medieval household and a stormy marriage. 
The Marchesa Origo has made brilliant use of 
these documents to produce a biography as scholarly 
as it is fascinating. 
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